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Nature, Art and Critics. | 


BY DARIUS COBB. 


There is no word that sounds more simple in | 
art-talk than Nature, and yet there is no word | 


understood her? Wehear the admonition con- 
stantly sounded into the artist’s ears, ‘‘Study 
nature!” How shall we study nature? We 
are directed to copy nature. How shall~wé 
copy her? We are told to copy nature as we 
seeher. Well, how doweseeher? Ah,there’s 
the rub! How shallwe see her? ‘Why, your 
eyes will tell you.” Yes, our eyes would tell 
us if nature were but a picture painted on the 
flat, with outlines sharply drawn and then filled 
in with forms composed by arbitrary rules of 
composition, and color mixed from a dozen 
tubes; if nature were pictured in this manner, 
by an intellectual machine, then the automatic 
use of the eye might suffice; artists would see 
alike and critics would be immaculate. 

Now, suppose you try an experiment. Paint 
the portrait of a public man; hang it in a pub- 
lic place, and stand the subject by the side of it. 
Now set the people to criticizing this ‘‘copy” 
from nature. Every one of those ten thousand 
critics will differ as to the form, color and ex- 
pression of the subject's face, and every one 
will have some correction to suggest in the por- 
trait. You will have thajsatisfaction of looking 
for once in your life intoa human kaleidoscope. 
Now, presuming it has been possible to change 
this portrait to satisfy those ten thousand critics, 
you hang it up the next week, try the same ex- 
periment with the same ten thousand, and you 
behold another kaleidoscope. That ten thou- 
sand now see points in the living face which 
they did not see before, and they criticize as 
freely and with the same individuality of judg- 
ment. Repeat this experiment ten thousand 
times, and the result will be the same. You 
shall find that the minds of those ten thousand 
critics are seeing, and not merely theeye. You 
will at last comprehend this—no eye ever looked 
upon an object unaccompanied by a rapid ana- 
lyzation by the mind. As the mind, so is the 
eye; and, as all minds differ in their conceptions 
of natural objects, so will their judgments. 

A similar experiment with a painting and a 
careful copy would meet with a different result. 
Here the original is conventional; the outlines, 
color and expression are fixed; and though the 
mind must analyze as the hand executes the 
copy, the subtlety of this analyzation being ac- 
cording to the subtlety of the original, the un- 
changeable character of the original painting 
enables you to copy it so literally that the ten 
thousand are satisfied. They instinctively ana- 
lyze, as in the former instance, but the fixedness 
and consequent limits of the subject fixes their 
judgment, which in this case is much more read- | 
ily made up, the subtlety in the painting that | 
you have copied being to the subtlety of the liv- | 
ing subject in the proportion of one to infini- | 
tude. A like experiment in landscape-art would | 
produce the same result. | 

So, you see, the eyes of the artists cannot tell | 
them what nature is; all the knowledge they can | 
get of her is through the mind; and then, so 
infinite is nature in her varied expressions, even | 
the mind can interpret but a few of her truths. 
As for copying nature, that is impossible; for 
nature, as we have seen, is not made up of dead | 
surfaces, but living elements. You copy a pic- 
ture, you intecpret nature. I might say here 
that even a picture cannot be perfectly copied, 
for the spirit of the artist who produced it is there | 
to bafHle all copyists. He only can make a per- | 
fect copy who is exactly like the original painter, | 
which phenomenon the world never produced. 

“Surely,” you say, ‘‘inanimate objects in na- | 
ture can be copied—take, for instance, from | 








among the simplest objects, a rock or dead tree.” 
Well, what is inanimate nature? Where is it? 
If the smallest pebbie should become absolutely 
inanimate the universe would die. That stone 
is full of its own life. It is a world in itself. | 
Let it be absolutely dead, and it would drop 
apart and become nothing; to become nothing 
it must leave the universe. There is no such 
thing as nothing possible; so there is no inani- 
mate nature to copy. 

You tell the artist he must comprehend na- 
ture. Yes, but here is a pebble he cannot com- 
prehend. That high light which he essays to 
interpret with a bit of yellow and white, or 
Naples yellow, and so makes an end of it, re- 
flects the intinite, as the reflector of the tele- 
scope reflects the stars. That light comes from 
the sun; the sun with its light is perpetuated by 
the sustaining power of other suns, and so on 
through infinitude. To a mind enlarged the 
universe is reflected in that highest light that a 
brush full of paint would reproduce. Here is 
a blade of grass at your feet. Follow that back 
into the ancient of days, to the time when its 
original progenitor was created, and where does 
your mind go? ‘The simplest objects of nature 
contain elements that we know of, and a far 
greater number that we know not of. Nature 
is made up of these, each one of which would 
exhaust an intellect in the study of it; how 
exhaustive, then, must be the study of that 
grand combination—nature herself! With the 
few laws we understand, and the infinite num- 
ber that we have no conception of—with corre- 
sponding changes and subtleties of expression— 
how is the artist to comprehend her? 

We are told to study nature. Some speak of 
studying nature as if the making out of a few 
leaves, sharply defined hills, and the limbs of a 
tree, according to rules laid down by writers on 
the subject, was to study nature. Others ex- 
press a contempt of this method, and recom- 
mend the study of nature in a general way— 
The 


truth is, the only way for an artist to study na- 


viewing her in masses instead of details. 


ture is to view her with a mind cultivated to the 
highest degree, a mind raised by pure devotion 
as well as study. As nature can never be com- 
prehended the artist must select for himself the 
features that he would paint, and as he inter- 
prets the expression that is congenial to his 
mind, the higher the standard of that mind the 
higher will be the thought and sentiment that ' 
he will express in his rendering or interpreta- 
So nature should be studied by first cul- 
tivating the mind; and, if you have the faculty 
ot drawing and painting to start with, the mere 


tion. 


correctness of execution will take care of itself; 
for the more you see the more zealous will you 
be to perfect the methods for reproduction. 
Many an old artist looks upon the productions 
of his youth with envy, for he sees in them the 
expressions of a soul yearning to give form to 
its impressions of beauty before’ the emulation 
of the world had trammelled it by science and 
rules. He can now teach by rule, but then he 
could patnt by law. He may know something 
more of the tricks of art, but the truths of na- 
ture are hidden behind conventionalities. It is 
not so remarkable that great works of poets, 
composers and artists have been produced in 
their youth, for wind is mind, whether it be 
young or old; and when a mind sees clearly a 
truth the expression of that truth naturally fol- 
lows. We talk of a skiiled hand or pen, when 
we actually mean a trained faculty. No hand 
ever refused to draw what the mind compre- 
hended. Soa youth may silently commune with 
nature till his soul has defined her expressions 
and his impressions, and then the production by 
> his hand is mercly a matter of inclination. 

I should like to touch here on the subtleties of 

genius, talent, etc., but want of space forbids. 


View the sudject in any light we please, and we | 


shall find that we cannot advance art by con-! 
We must cultivate the mind and 
| heart, regarding the organs of sight as only the 


ventionalities. 


instruments or agents for communication. 


The idea that art is superior to nature cannot. 
that is more frequently used with a misconcep- | be entertained a moment. The artist will tell 
tion of its meaning. Whatis nature? Whoever! you that nature is immeasurabiy beyond his | 


reach. The reason why some people entertain 
the notion that art is superior to nature is be- 
cause the artist perceives more than they do; 
and, as they think they see nature as she is, 
they suppose that the picture which embodies 
more than what they observe must be superior 
to nature, whereas it has merely gone beyond 
what they themselves conceive as nature, which 
is to actual nature as a spear of grass is to the 
verdure of the world. An artist may exercise 
his mind in design and composition, but he 
must ever go to nature as his master. Raphael 
may have improved on his models in the paint- 
ing of his Madonnas, but those models were 
not nature; nature departed from them the mo- 
ment they became models. If the original 
mother of Christ could appear before you Ra- 
phael’s Madonnas would pale before her. I 
myself have seen women when their faces were 
illumined by inspiration who transcended the 
most beautiful productions of art, as the original 
of a grand master transcends the copy of a 
tyro. Depend on it, the Greeks with all their 
profound insight did not improve on nature, but 
they improved their perception and understand- 
ing of her. Where, then, you ask, Is man to 
exercise his intellect in art, and where is the 
dignity of art if it does not improve on nature? 
fear not; there is full opportunity to exercise 
intellect and uphold the dignity of art by 
searching for the highest truths, and presenting 
them in such form as shall lead the mind of 
man to the highest conceptions they can form 
of nature in her inconceivable beauty and gran- 
deur. Only One can fully comprehend—he who 
created. If you can surpass a master’s work 
you are greater than he; if you can surpass 
nature you are more than the great Master. 
No! the combinel intellect of all the inhabi- 
tants of the globe, from the morning to the 
evening of the earth, will have simply advanced 
to her tareshold. Originating comes from dis- 
covering, and nothing ig discovered except in 
nature. As the philosopher studies her for his 
profoundest doctrines, as the astronomer studies 
her for his. inspiring discoveries, so the artist 
must study her, search, select and combine for 
his artistic productions. This will exercise in- 
tellect and uphold the dignity of art. 

But listen! You who set a model before you 
to literally copy are not giving us nature; for, 
as I have said, she Geparts from a model. I 
think the word copy can be appropriately used 
in this instance, for you are copying what is not 
nature. Art is copying art. You may usg 
your model for your artistic alphabet and dic- 
tionary, but it can never be your truth. Go 
with me into the street, and I will show youa 
group of children, unconscious of your gaze, 
that shall far transcend your mechanical ar- 


| rangements, built on triangles, in your studio. 


Triangles are useful for study, but they should 
never govern. It is only the street-soldier who 
betrays his drill in his movements; the veteran 
merges it in action. The march of one is pre- 
cise and mechanical; the march of the other is 
correct and natural. The march of une is like 
clockwork; the march of the other is like time 
itself. So with the artist of triangles and the 
artist of nature. To one they are the truth; 
with the other they are merged in truth. 
Nowaword oncritics. Consider what has been 
said, and if I am right you will necessarily con- 
clude that an infallible critic is an impossibility. 
To be infallible he must comprehend all nature 
and the possibility of art. Many critics write 
and talk as if they were as infinitude to one, 
whereas they are the reverse. As no man can 
comprehend nature beyond his own vision, which 
must ever be limited by his limited powers of 
analysis, the judgment of no critic is to be 
relied upon as more than an individual opinion. 
The art-philosopher is quite another person from 
the self-opinionated critic. The more the phil- 
osopher studies the more sharply will he define 
his limits. It is ignorance in man that is all 
knowing, and wisdom that knows nothing. A 
wise man of that ten thousand would have said, 
“You have my desired suggestion, now satisfy 
yourself.” The ignorant man, ‘‘Satisfy me!” 
The wise say,‘* Thou art ;” the ignorant, ‘‘Jam !” 
The suggestive artist, finding that nature can- 
not be fully comprehended, elects to generalize ; 
the artist of detail, perceiving the beauties of 
nature in her minuteness, paints her according 
to this perception. One critic 
former, another condemns the latter. 
ists are right; both critics are wrong. 
The eritic is not at fault provided he guards his 
auditors or readers against receiving his state- 
ments as necessarily true, and impresses their 
minds with the fact that those statements are but 
individual opinions, subject to counter criticism. 
It is the dogmatic critic who requires reforma- 
tiun; and he is not confined to editorial col- 
umns, but is found more frequently in galleries 
and studios. As a general thing the critics of 
the press are far more considerate than gallery 
critics, not a few of the latter being found in the 
ranks of the artists themselves. The mischief 
of the dogmatic writing critic is, his writings 


Both art- 


travel, and his readers, entertaining the notion | 


that he is immaculate, because he presents him- 


self as such, believe implicitely in his dogma- | 


tism, and art and artists suffer thereby. A man 


who has a great responsibility, with little wis- | 


dom, should be labelled Dancerovs! 


But I must leave the critic here, for to thor- | 


oughly consider this branch of my subject would 
require the space of a volume. Permit me to 
close with a suggestion to all devotees of art: 
Be equal to yourself among men; be humble as 
a child before nature! 


May and December. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The old man leaned on his gold-tipped staff, 
And moved with a faltering tread, 
His frame was bent, and the hearty voice 
With his youth and vigor had fled; 
For threescore winters had come and gone, 
And drifted their snow o’er his head. 
Slowly he traversed the broad church-aisle, 
And gazed with pardonable pride 
On a beautiful girl in bridal white 
Who gracefully walked by his side— 
For soon at the altar the man of God 
Would make this young maiden his bride. 
Her form was as lithe as a woodland sylph, 
And her face vied the flowerets fair, 
The wild rose bloomed on her velvety cheeks, 
And the sunshine was meshed in her hair, 
The rippling laughter so silvery sweet 
Had never been hushed by a care. 
Through the stained glass windows the warm 
sun shone 
‘Mid the dusk in the grand church old; 
And barred with a glory of rainbow light 
The bowed heads of silver and gold; 
And if in her heart was a pang of regret, 
No secrets the azure eyes told. 
The vows had been uttered that bound them for 
aye, 
And with the gay, thoughtless throng 
The bride and the bridegroom wended their way 
To the light, and the birds’ joyous song; 
He with his feet on the verge of life’s night, 
; And she in the flush of its morn. 
Lorra Smita. 


condemns the | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Quebec. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
} QueBec, Sept. 18, 1876. 
EN ROUTE. 
Leaving Montreal at the close of a lovely 
| day, we took passage on the steamer for Quebec, 
| spending the night on the river-boat—a very 
| spacious and convenient one—and awoke at 
| early morning to find everything wrapped in a 
| drizzly haze. I thought it looked rather dis- 
| couraging for a survey, but resignedly conclud- 
ing that my after-breakfast ideas might be an 
| improvement on what then possessed me, I took 
| up my line of march for the St. Louis hotel. 
| Up, up, they took me, and then up, up, again. 
| Where was I going? The sturdy, impregnable 
walls of the quaint, old northern city looked 
very gray and cold and uninviting to me, but 
‘ stilll was goingup, up! Were there no straight 
streets? No; nothing like angles, butonly round 
innumerable curves they whirled me, and still 
up! I had my eyes wide open to gather it all 
in, I can assure you; till finally I was within 
the walls of the city, and the hotel appeared. 
INCIDENTS. 

No matter about the breakfast, though it was 
all comme il faut, for I was in a hurry to start. 
The drizzle bade fair to be a rain, but time was 
precious, and so away we drove towards what 
might be in store forus. A few rods sufficed to 
bring us to a very unpretending house, and 
many sad feelings crowd the heart when one 
reads, painted on the outside, beside the door, 
that within its friendly walls the remains of the 
gallant General Montgomery found a shelter! 
How, as we gaze, the thoughts revert back to 
the hour of his fall! From the bank of the cita- 
del, facing the river, the obliging guide points 
out to the visitor the very tree at whose base he 
breathed his last! History is very tender of his 
memory, and it is well—for a truer and braver 
never drew sword! 

SIGHT-SEEING. 

We drove on to the famous citadel, and soon 
found ourselves winding round among the crook- 
ed avenues which form the entrance. This for- 
tress covers an area of forty acres, and stands 
three hundred and forty feet above the river 
level. I didn’t dare to count the guns which 
pointed in every direction, but when I saw them 
I could not wonder at the scenes of carnage 
enacted there in the old days when new-time 
friends were old-time foes! Seldom, if ever, 
can we find such natural advantages for repell- 
ing assailants, and so can but admire the heroic 
courage which could make mountains as mole- 
hills, and thus dare to the death! 

Fortune favored us in an hour by dispersing 
the heavy clouds, and sending, for our greeting, 
the bright, clear sun; not the scorching bright- 
ness of our home latitude, but that which was 
mercifully tempered to our kindly needs. There 
was a great deal to learn in and around this for- 
tress; the four martello towers nearly three 
quarters of a mile away, in four different direc- 
tions, but connected with the citadel by subter- 
ranean passages; the monument to Gen. Wolfe; 
the Plains of Abraham, which the young and 
fearless Montcalm scaled so effectively; and 
more of grand and glorious natural beauty than 
I could venture to tell of in a day. But the 
guide was in a hurry, if we would see more, 
so off we had tu set, not more than half satis- 
fieé. Round through the burnt district, which 
was nearly as disastrous for Quebec as our 
great fire was for us, in and out of queer-look- 
ing streets, we saw in quick succession the Gov- 
ernor’s garden, where is a very fine monument 
erected to the joint memory of Wolfe and Mont- 
calm; the Parliament Houses, etc., etc. Then 
king Louis’ castle, whose date of building is on 
its venerable side—1647! Think of that !—and 
those strange people have not even yet begun 
to think of tearing it down! Educated as I 
have been in Boston to see everything of the 
slightest possible historic value levelled as soon 
as the idea enters any enterprising head, I am 
afraid I shall be obliged to set down these citi- 
zens of Quebec as decidedly behind the age, 
and wanting in an improving (?) spirit! Nest 
ce-pas? 





' 





MONTMORENCI. 

We could have wandered round for days and 
found new objects to interest and beguile all the 
while; we could have lingered on Durham Ter- 
race and watched the innumerable things which 
so vast a view brings before the eye, or have 
studied into the architecture of St. John’s Gate 
—the only one of the many gates through the 
walls into the city left intact; but time forbade. 
| So, as no one must leave Quebec without going 
| to the celebrated Falls of Montmorenci, we de- 
termined to visitthem. A nine-mile drive along 
a fine road—bv a house which is religiously 
guarded by its present possessor as having been 
the residence of the ill-starred Montcalm, and 
thus furnishing another instance of the way 
these curious people don’t tear down things !— 
brought us within hearing of the roar, and then, 
after a short, winding walk, we were in full view 
of as pretty a scene as the imagination can con- 
| jure. From the top of a high bank we looked 
| over a deep ravine to the opposite shore, down 
| whose steep, ledgy sides came the water—pitch- 
| ing and tumbling and raging and frothing, break- 
ing itself into foam over numberless jagged 
points of rock, till its whole volume was beaten 
up into milky froth, and then dashing away no- 
body knows where! ! have seen falls before, 
and am never tired of gdfzing, but Montmorenci | 
was a new revelation! Not an idea of water 
comes to you as you look—you actually do not 
| seea single drop; but it is all foam from the top 
to the bottom—opaque white foam. Numerous 








HOMEWARDS. 


blue waters of the noble St. Lawrence, and the 
morning brought us back again to Montreal— 
safe and sound—ready for new scenes, which 
shall be treated in a future letter. M. P. C. 








TOPICS OF THOUGHT. 


In a letter from. Leipsic, Mrs. Jane Swiss- 
helm says: When we come to draw the line be- 
tween the social conditions of the upper classes 
of German and American women, there is some- 
thing to be said on both sides. A woman here 
has no temptation to go to opera for personal 
display. She cannot excite envy with her fancy 
hat, for this would interfere with the rights of 
the people who sit behind her and want to see 
thestage. She must wear nothing conspicuous, 
and must not, by word, look or act, call atten- 
tion to herself. There must be no flirting of 
fans or ’kerchiefs, no sly glances, no flutter, or 
giggle, or display of a desire to be seen by stran- 
gers, on peril of life. A woman who would be- 
have in an evening entertainment here as 1 have 
seen hundreds do in Chicago, Pittsburg, and 
other American cities and towns, would be ir- 
retrieveably lost in reputation; the father or 
mother who would undertake to conduct girla 
home from an opera where she had recognized 
the glance of a stranger would be apt to need 
the assistance of a police officer. Whereas a 
girl who goes to witness the performance may 
give it the closest attention, exchange saluta- 
tions with all her friends, go from one part of 
the house to the other to do it, and walk home. 

A writer in the 7ribune, of the old school of 
biblical interpretation, discusses Prof. Huxley 
and his criticism on Milton for tincturing the 
theology of the last two hundred years, thus: 
“TI was more than satisfied with his vigorous 
assault upon the Miltonic hypothesis, though 
somewhat surprised at such a maneuver by so 
wary a controversalist. In his ‘Lay Sermons 
and Reviews,’ Prof. Huxley, with an English 
frankness, has directly assailed the Hebrew 
scriptures as ‘mythical’ and ‘semi-barbarous,’ 
and termed their defenders ‘bibliolaters’ and 
‘extinguished theologians.’ But now, it would 
seem, he turns his fire from the theologians to 
the poets, from Genesis to the ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
and from Moses to John Milton. That great 
English poet wrote his immortal epic more than 
two centuries ago, and embodied in it such cos- 
mical views as were current among the scientific 
men of his day. The Copernican astronomy 
had not yet been generally received; geology 
was not even dreamed of; botany, zodlogy, and 
the other sciences bearing upon the question of 
evolution were scarcely known. The scientists 
were even worse off than the divines in their 
materials for a theory of the world. And the 
literature of the age simply partook of the ex- 
isting cosmogony, as the Divina Commedia of 
a former age had reflected the Ptolemaic system 
of concentric heavens. Milton, indeed, had 
shown himself ready to adopt the Copernican 
theory long before some of his scientific contem- 
poraries; but he could not very well anticipate 
the Huttonian and Huxleyan hypotheses be- 
tween which he is now impaled, and like Bacon, 
Boyle, and many other later scientists, he treated 
the Mosaic days as periods of twenty-four hours 
rather than long, cosmogonic times. If Prof. 
Huxley, with his trenchant blows, should ut- 
terly demolish the crude hypothesis which John 
Milton has mixed up with his interpretation of 
Genesis, and which still lingers in some modern 
commentaries, he will simply do a good service 
to religion as well as science, and injure nothing 
but the poetry of ‘Paradise Lost.’ And even 
by calling attention to a few seeming discrepan- 
cies between the order of the creative days and 
the order of the fossiliferous strata (which have 
been suggested by Vogt and Strauss but suffi- 
ciently explained by Guyot and Dawson), he 
may yet be the means of showing that the He- 
brew tongue is at least flexible enough to throw 
off any amount of superimposed error which 
poets, scientists and divines have combined to 
heap upon it.” 

A writer in the Commercial, of Cincinnati, 
gives a very striking sketch of Senator Mor- 
ton, which, to many who have been accustomed 
to hearing him called the waver of ‘‘the bloody 
shirt,” will probably be a revelation of charac- 
ter: ‘‘Morton has been master in Indiana for 
nearly twenty years, and he will be master in 
Indiana so long as there is a breath of life in 
his body. He has not been, and he is not, mas- 
ter without a struggle. His first fight was with 
the Democracy, to put the Republican party in 
the lead. As long as the war lasted there was 
none to dispute his power; but ever since he 
has been beset by foes without and enemies 
within the party fold. The latter, no doubt, 
have had something to do with the paragraphs 
which every once in a while go the rounds of 
the papers to the effect that Morton is losing 
ground; that he is failing in physical and men- 
tal strength. George Alfred Townsend once 
called him a ‘bubble.’ About that time Morton 
came to the front stronger than ever, undaunted 
and invincible. Morton never has been as 
powerful in Indiana as now. The men who 
prevented his nomination to the Presidency 
thought defeat would cripple his efforts for the 
party, and in this way inure to his personal 
failure in the future. They were mistaken in 
their man. Of all the presidential candidates 
he bore defeat with the most heroism. He was 
really more cheerful after the nomination than 





silver threads flank the main fall, each coming | 
quietly down forever, never seemingly dreaming | 
of making an impression in the presence of the | 
master, but each, oh! so beautiful! One would | 
| never tire with the enchanting view. We took 
our lunch right there, for, true to our demo- 
|eratic principles, we avoided hotels whenever 
| possible ; and let me assure you that no hotel 
| table, be it ever so daintily spread, could entice 
|the appetite to its savory viands equal to the 
|jull and call of these singing waters to our 
| plain and unpoeticai crackers andcheese! Two 
hours spent here created a lasting picture in 
; memoeys hall, and we must again be off, for 
| the day was well on its departing journey. 
OTHER OBJECTS. 
I know I have given a very meager descrip- | 
‘tion of Quebec, the famed city of the North— | 
with its towers and embattlements, its walls and 
| queer sights; the best I can do under the cir- 
cumstances is to tease you by the very meager- | 
‘ness into going and seeing for yourself. But I 
must mention the famous Frenc: cathedral and 
its chapel, where so many valuable paintings | 
are—‘‘real old masters.” They will give you a 
list of them, with their subjects, and this you 
can have for future reference. They are simply 
beautiful; and one could stand for hours look- 
ing at them in the subdued light which brings | 
them to you so wondrously! Then, too, for a | 
small fee the obliging sexton will open to you | 
the treasures of his closets, where repose quiet- 
ly, away alike from vulgar gaze and dust and 
light, the rich habiliments of the priestcraft. 
If anything could take your breath away it 
would be a sight at these! One of the suits, a 
present of the then reigning French king, richly 
studded with diamonds and other precious stones, 
has been in the habit of reposing thus for two 
hundred years! Whose shoulders has it graced 
in all these two centuries? etc.,etc. Thoughts 
| will come, you know, and one may be forgiven | 
| for giving them expression. 





before. The strain upon his nerves was at an 
end and his spirits revived. Thenceforwaid 
his thoughts were bent on the canvass in this 
State. He left Congress before it adjourned to 
make a speech. Heretofore there had not been 
a clear, decisive opening of the campaign. He 
went back to the adjournment of Congress, 
whence he was advised to seek strength and re- 
laxation atthe seashore. In less than a week 
he was back in Indiana, with a new and better 
speech, delivered at Greencastle, with all his 
old energy and force. Since then he has been 
speaking every day and sometimes twice a day. 


canvass of any of the speakers thus far, and is in 
the best voice and condition. 


| study the politics of Belgium. Their chief work | 





| with illustrations. 


many years had manifested the greatest pros- 


perity, because it refused to train its pupils in 


| what might be expected for the young folks in 
| this excellent compilation.—New York, Scrib- 
| ner & Co. 


; ih The St. Nicholas, for October, has articles by | aging editor is Melvil Dewey of this city, and 

At night we again sought our friendly steam- | just now is the suppression of all schools which | Susan Coolidge, R. A. Proctor, “‘H. H.,” Mary | whose associates are the superintendents and 
er, and, meeting on board many who had gone, | are independent of the church. They have just | M. Dodge, and other popular writers. Prof. | librarians of the various public libraries of the 
as we did, just fora day, the evening sped on | now suppressed one of the largest and finest | Proctor’s article is on the star “Venus,” and is country generally. Vol. 1., No. 1, has as con- 
quickly and enjoyably. Another night on the educational institutions in the kingdom, an | very readable. Mrs. Oliphant tells all about} tents, ‘A Word to Starters of Libraries,” by Jus- 
academy for young ladies at Bruges, which for  ‘‘Queen Victoria.” The other articles are just ‘ 


| tin Winsor ; ‘The Franklin Society of Paris,” by 


| Charles A. Cutter; ‘‘The Profession,” by Melvil | 


Dewey; ‘“‘The Government Library Report,” | 





Who are Infidels ? 
A DISCOURSE 
Preached in the Church of the Tnity, on Sun- 
day, October 1, 1876, 
—BY— 
REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 
| Reported by J. M. W. Yerrinton.] 
One year ago this month, perhaps many of you 





















Ultramontanism ; and not even pretending there 


was any other reason, the Communal Council, 
in which the Catholics have a majority, ordered 
it to be closed. The principal of this school 
called its hundreds of pupils together, the 
mayor distributed to them the annual prizes, 
and then announced to them that by decree of 
the Communal Council the school was closed 
forever. The young ladies had trimmed their 
white muslin with crape on the occasion. The 
same is to be done to every non-Catholic school 
in the land, where the Catholics have a majority 
in the Commune, but gradually, for it will not do 
to fire the heart of Ghent and Liege too much. 

A picture in the old museum at Calais, by 
some able artist of the first Napoleon's time, 
represents on one canvas all the great men 
and generals of France, with Napoleon I. at 
the top. The portraits are powerfully painted, 
and the head of that great Corsican so painted 
would be valuable enough were it only there; 
but, in the time of Louis Philippe, it was thought 
necessary to cut that one head out and burn it, 
and its place ia now filled up with the head of 
some individual with a cocked hat. Who that 
individual is, surrounded with the round mark 
of the knife, no living man can tell. There is 
also a large and forcible picture, painted in the 
time of Mme. de Pompadour, and meant for a 
satire upon her. She is represented in a state 
of entire nudity ontop of a parrot’s perch, look- 
ing at herself in a small oval mirror. Lower 
down on the perch are two parrots, each bear- 
ing a face of some eminent courtier of the pe- 
riod, while the whole air is filled with birds 
some of them predatory, each of which has a 
face which is the portrait of some intriguer of 
the time. There is a large number of these old 
pictures in the museum, and they tell the story 
of France in that cynical way which is perhaps 
the only way in which it can ever be really told 

Taking my stand at the end of the pier [at 
Ostend] which stretches a thousand feet out in 
the sea, I gazed for a long time at a splendid 
sunset; at last, slowly sinking through all the 
tints and shades of its cloud pavilion, the great 
red orb swelled larger, seemed oval, sank half 
in the sea—disappeared. ‘Then I turned around 
and looked toward the shore. Against the sage- 
blue southern sky rose the quaint gables, tow- 
ers, turrets, and ten thousand windows had 
caught the last flame of the sunset. The great 
Ostend lighthouse had raised its torch. The 
Pavillon du Phare, with a high watch-tower ris- 
ing from it—whence night and day eyes are on 
the outlook for signals at sea or fire in the city— 
was entirely unique; it and several other pieces 
of light architecture here are the purest fancy 
work and could only be described as Ostend ar- 
chitecture. My eyes wandered on to a strange 
building, something like a great wall, with fa- 
cade of arches and pillars, which had suddenly 
grown and expanded so as to have rooms in its 
interior. It is surrounded with a balcony whose 
open ironwork is of green water plants, and 
pairs of swans at intervals. Then there was 
the Cursaal, a long, Oriental-turreted building, 
a decorated shelter only, which was just light- 
ing up for its evening concert, and sending out 
(for it is made half of glass) a shower of gas- 
beams to be caught and mirrored on the low wet 
sands intervening. And so my eye winged its 
way lazily from one quaint edifice to another, 
from turret to gable, and then to half Egyptian 
fancies 1n stone, or structures that seemed 
evolved out of gay tents, until at last it seemed 
all too unreal, too beautiful to be true—some 
one will clap their hands, and it will all vanish! 
But, no; even after rubbing my eyes and pinch- 
ing my arm, there in the deepening twilight ac- 
tually stood that most radiant bit of blended 
architectural and natural beauty I have ever 
seen. Only a fairy could have planned it all; 
and in this case it was the very potent fairy 
Pleasure. ‘The old gray tower of Ostend church, 
beaten by the storms of two centuries, has a sub- 
limity of its own, for it was built for holiness 
and heaven. But it is beauty which here again 
has arisen from the waves of the sea, and at the 
call of pleasure. The eye can rest along the 
Digue on not one thing that was not constructed 
as the flowers are, to give a transient delight. 
There is nothing meant very seriously. Nothing 
pretends to be permanent or perfect. Fluid as 
the waves are the thousands that promenade the 
Digue to-day and are gone to-morrow; restless, 
fickle, the hearts that are flitting and flirting; 
and they are set in a beautiful frame of halls 
and pavilions which is sympathetic with all the 
lightness, grace and evanescence of the scene 
and of the souls that have evoked it. 





LITERATURE. 


The Herald of Health, for October, is neat 
and clear in typography, and full of valuable 
suggestions, as usual.— New York, Wood & 
Holbrook. 

The two later numbers of the Jllustrated 
News show that the care bestowed upon the new 
journal is not ephemeral. An excellent por- 
trait of Gov. Rice is given, among other timely 
drawings.—Boston. 

The Delineator, for October, has full descrip- 
tions of all the costumes for fall wear by ladies, 
There are hints and sugges- 


| tions of value to all parents, as well as to the 
| devotees of fashion.—New York, E. Butterick 
| & Co. 


| 
| 


The Sunday-School Teacher, with its supple- 


|ment of The Little Folks, for October, comes 


| 


| 


from Chicago and the Adams, Blackmer & Lyon 
Publishing Co. Those who desire to know the 
best way to run Sunday schools should consult 


| the Teacher. 


Another ‘‘vest-pocket” volume from Osgood | 


& Co. is Rab and His Friends, and Majorie 
Fleming, by John Brown, M. D.—two capital 


_ little stories, than which nothing is more becom- 
He has made the most thorough and exhaustive | 


He has travelled | 


by night and by day, in the cars and across the | 


country, in public or private conveyance. This 
is not all. He has kept up a complete super- 
vision of the State campaign. He knows every- 
thing about it, and has mapped out every line of 


attack, from the engagement of Carl Schurz to | 
the influence brought to bear upon the smallest 


voting precinct in the State.” 





_MR.M.D.CONWAY’S COMMENTS. 


I think a considerable change has come over 
the young English girl in recent years, and I 


ing this admirable series of works. They are 
illustrated pleasantly. 

Besides the beautiful library edition of Daniel 
Deronda, Messrs. Harper Brothers have pub- 
lished a paper-cover edition, complete in one 
volume, which they sell at a low price, and 
which will be found handy for use in travelling, 
or for a first reading by the household. 

The Phrenological Journal, for October, tells 
us all about Green Clay Smith, the Prohibi- 
tion candidate for President, Peter Cooper, the 
Greenback candidate, and other celebrities, 
more or less conspicuous. The general miscel- 


|lany is attractive, as usual.—New York, S. R. 
: Wells & Co. 


doubt whether Nathaniel Hawthorne, were he | 


now writing about England, would remark so 


much her reserved, fulded-up look apd manner, | 


er are big ones. 


That delightful piece of poetic nonsense, The 
Hunting of the Snark, by Lewis Carroll, has 
been printed by Osgood & Co. in a unique little 


as contrasted with those of the American girl | volume of eighty-odd pages, illustrated by Henry 
jinherteens. Bat, however budlike the English | Holiday. Those who have smiled over ‘‘Alice’s 
| girl may be when at home, she can hold her | Adventures in Wonderland” will like to see 
| own on the continent against any American girl | this queerer effort of its author. 

for gush, dash, flirtation, or adventure of any. 
| kind. And I fear that all her folded-upness chitect give illustrations of a church at Wil- 
| when she gets back to London only implies that ,esbarre, Pa., a court-house at Honesdale, 
| she is a little hypocrite, as her father and moth-| Pa.. an interior, a church in Philadelphia, a 


The two later numbers of the American Ar- 


| fire-engine house, and a private residence, while 
Those who wish to know what the Catholics | the miscellany is as pertinent and instructive as specialty, The American Library Journal, is- 
will do when they nave complete contro! should | sual.—Boston, J. R. Osgood & Co. 


The Sanitarian, for October, discusses per- 
sonal deformities, air, Jerusalem lepers, life-in- 
surance, sunshine, school-houses, good-humor, 
sanitary appliances at the centennial, State medi- 
cine in Massachusetts, yellow-covered hams, 
and drinking-water impurities, gives the pro- 
ceedings of the Medico-Legal Society, etc., etc., 
thus indicating a most valuable publication in 
aid of the social health.— New York. 

Macmiillan’s, for September, has articles on 
‘Charlotte Bronté,” ‘‘Sick-Nurses,” ‘‘Homer 
and Dr. Schliermann,” ‘‘The Byeways of Book- 
making,” ‘‘Points in Early Northumbrian His- 
tory;” continues ‘‘Madcap Violet” and ‘‘The 
Disciples of the Old Man of the Mountain;” 
gives a poem on ‘Spring in August,” and is 
generally as readable to American patrons as 
to its native Britishers.—London and New 
York. 

The third volume of Poems of Places takes 
up ‘‘Oakley” and terminates with ‘‘Tynemouth,” 
in England. Of the places ‘‘Oxford” gets eight 
poems, ‘‘Rivers of England” six, ‘‘Rydal” six, 
‘*Stratiord-on-Avon” thirteen, ‘‘The Thames” 
eighteen, and so on downwards in number to 
one in frequent cases. The volumes show Mr. 
Longfellow to have been a careful reader of 
poetry as well as a delightful maker of it.—Bos- 
ton, J. R. Osgood & Co. 

The Encore is the latest name for a music- 
book, which has been compiled by L. O. Emer- 
son, and published by Oliver Ditson & Co., 
Boston—a book for singing-schools, with the 
first fifty pages devoted to the usual singing- 
school course in musical notation, and seventy- 
five exercises. Then come nearly a hundred 
pages of songs, glees, etc., and fifty pages of 
sacred music—the best. Altogether it is a hap- 
py effort in a well-used field. 

The fourth number of Theodore L. DeVinne’s 
complete work on The Invention of Printing 
continues the account of the origin, growth and 
downfall of ‘‘the legend of Coster,” and gives a 
most interesting history of John Gutenburg, at 
‘Strasburg and Mentz, who may rightfully be re- 
garded as the inventor of printing. Numerous 
illustrations add interest to the work. The re- 
search and care shown by these memoirs are 
positively surprising. All intelligent printers 
should desire to possess the work.—New York, 
Francis Hart & Co. 

The American Law Review now has the 
careful and intelligent supervision of Moorfield 
Storey and Samuel Hoaras editors. The Octo- 
ber number has articles giving reminiscences of 
Rufus Choate; origin of the trial by jury; re- 
sponsibility in mental disease; a criticism or 
pleading and practice, called out by a new edi- 
tion of Chitty; digests of law reports, book- 
notices, summary of events, etc., etc. Were 
we of the profession we should feel honored by 
this admirable representative of the law.—Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown & Co. 

The Trust- Fund is the name of a new monthly 
magazine, published in this city by George D. 
Eldridge & Co., with a view to enlightenment 
as to fiduciary institutions. Such a magazine 
honestly conducted can be of inestimable ser- 
vice to the general public. Of course to win the 
highest place of honor and value it must be the 
organ of no set or corporation; trank and fear- 
less in expression; constantly watchful to pro- 
tect the unsuspecting public. There is room 
for it here, and it is likely to gain patronage. 
It begins well, with able articles and accurate 
statistics. We hope to see it worthy of warm 
patronage. 

The twenty-third and last of the ‘Little Clas- 
sic” Hawthornes is givenupto The Dolliver Ro- 
mance, and Other Pieces—the latter some ten in 
number. In an appendix we have the ‘‘orler 
of arrangement” of Hawthorne’s works, a list 
of the vignettes in this edition, and an index of 
his separate works, chapter headings, : nd single 
pieces—features of compilation we should be 
pleased to see ir all serial publications. This 
edition of Hawthorne is alike complete, conven- 
ient and beautiful—a matter of perfect taste 
throughout. To those of choice and dainty 
preferences we should not be surprised to find 
it the favorite edition.— Boston, Osgood & Co. 

The Murray Hill Publishing Co., of New York, 
John P. Jewett, manager, has published The 
Life and Opinions of Mr. Peter Cooper, by 
Prof. J. C. Zachos. Aside from the interest of 
this work in view of the presidential candida- 
ture of its subject, the life of such a public bene- 
factor as Mr. Cuoper will always attract; and the 
points to make the community think well of 
him are clearly presented. The financial views 
of Mr. Cooper center in the “‘interconvertible 
bond,” valuable to an equal amount in either 
gold or paper as the holder prefers for conven- 
ience. As forthe rest, he is for economy, in- 
dustry, civil-service reform, protection, etc., etc. 


The New England Medical Gazette, for Sep- 
tember (homeopathic), is interesting froma more 
exclusively professional standpoint than usual. 
The editorial, however, adding as it does another 
voice to the many which have risen of late, ad- 
vocating, almost clamoring, for a higher stand- 
ard of medical, and therefore of pre-medical, ed- 
ucation, is, or should be, of a much wider than 
simple professionalinterest. Ifthe world knows, 
it is astonishingly unheeding of the extent to 
which less responsible vocations have long been 
robbed to make very poor doctors, as well as 
dull clergymen. It certainly is time something 
was done about it.—Boston, Otis Clapp & Son. 


The New Music, of Oliver Ditson & Co., for 
the week, comprises, for vocal use—‘‘Kissing 
through the railing,” song,words by J. L. Feeney, 
music by Samuel H. Speck; ‘‘Here’s a health 
| to those who love us,” song and chorus, words 
|by Francis S. Smith, music by A. K. Larue; 
| «My Childhood’s Home,” song and chorus, words 
| by Frank Ashleigh, music by George W. Pear- 
| son; for instrumentation—‘‘ Baltimore City Col- 
|lege March,” by S. S. Grauer; ‘‘Vesper- Bells 
| nocturne” and ‘*Marseilles Hymn march,” for 
pianoforte, by Georges Lamothe; ‘‘Hail-Drops 
galop-brillante,” by James W. Cheeney; ‘‘Can- 
zonetta,” for violin and pianc, by Julius Eich- 
berg; ‘(Grand Féstival march,” by W. F. 
| Sudds. 
Our Mutual Friend, by Dickens, is the sec- 
ond of the ‘*Condensed Classics” series of fa- 
| vorite novels, published by Henry Holt & Co., 
jand edited by Rossiter Johnson. We admit 
| there is something repulsive to the warm admirer 
| of Scott or Dickens in finding a choice work of 
| theirs disemboweled, however skillfully done, or 





for whatever purpose; but the practical, every- | 


| day publisher remembers that a large portion of 
the public run as they read; so he orders the 
| leaving out of all that is ever skipped by any 
| reader, that the concrete essence of the story 
|may be given without delaying descriptions. 
!That is just what these ‘Condensed Classics” 


|are. Nobody is deceived, and the work is a| 


|convenience to many. The book is neatly pre- 
| sented.—New York. 


, What promises to be of great use to librarians 
| in this country is a just established organ of this 


; 


i sued by F. Leypoldt of New York, whose man- 


by L. E. Jones; ‘*Public Documents,’’ by Melvil 
Dewey; ‘Centennial Library Exhibits,” by C. 
Warren; and the ‘‘Ridgway Library Building,” 
by Addison Hutton; with comments, communi- 
cations, bibliography, notes and queries, etc., 
etc. In a word, all that pertains to public li- 
braries, save their catalogues, will be found 
noted, from time to time, in this journal.—Pub- 
lished monthly. 


‘Notes on Salmon-Fishing” is the leading il- 
lustrated article in Scribner, for October, the first 
of a series on American sports, by A. G. Wil- 
kinson. Mr. Clarence Cook continues his illus- 
trated talks about furniture. Col. Waring’s 
illustrated papers descriptive of the beautiful 
and little freqrented Mosel river, and entitled 
‘The Bride of the Rhine,” are concluded. The 





college article is on the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College. Thomas J. Vivian discusses 
“John Chinaman in San Francisco.” Then 
there is a sketch of the Great Fair by Donald 
G. Mitchell, also a paper by John Burroughs 
entitled ‘‘Autumn Tides ;” a story by Boyesen 
called ‘‘The Man who Lost his Name;” contin- 
uations of ‘‘That Lass o’ Lowrie's” and ‘Philip 
Nolan’s Friends ;” and poems by Richard Henry 
Stoddard, Mary Mapes Dodge, and R. C. Meyers. 
“Topics of the Time,” ‘*The Old Cabinet,” 
‘Home and Society,” “Culture and Progress” 
and ‘‘Bric-a-Brac” give some of the best varied 
reading.—New York, Scribner & Co. 


In Lippincott’s, for October, the illustrated 
centennial article is devoted to the art galleries. 
“An African Fairhaven” is descriptive of the 
Island of Goree, a memorable slave station in 
former days, alternately a French and English 
possession. ‘‘Sicilian Folk-Lore,” by Prof. T. 
F. Crane, of Cornell, is rich in amusing and fan- 
ciful stories and traditions. Edward King’s ac- 
count of ‘‘A Day with the Voivoda” will inter- 
est all who sympathize with the efforts of the 
Bosnians and other Christian subjects of the 
Porte to escape from an oppressive rule. Lady 
Barker continues her entertaining letters from 
South Africa, and Mr. Robert Wilson concludes 
his attractive series of papers on the Eastern 
shore of Maryland. ‘From ’60 to ’65” gives 
some glimpses of domestic life in the Southwest 
during the war. Two stvries, and poems by 
Maurice Thompson, Emma Lazarus, and Will 
Wallace Harney, are given. The Monthly Gos- 
sip includes an account by Mrs. Hooper of the 
Omnibuses of Paris.—Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


Talks about Labor, and Concerning the Evo- 
lution of Justice between the Laborers and the 
Capitalists. By J. N. Larned.—Mr. Larned 
is the Superintendent, we believe, of the pub- 
lic schools of Buffalo. This is an admirable 
little book, cast in the form of five evening- 
talks between a judge and his friends, the latter 
playing a small but very convenient part by ask- 
ing your questions for you and interposing your 
objections. It is neither pro-labor nor pro-capi- 
tal; and the whole is so clear that one can read 
it runningly—which you will hardly do, how- 
ever, without turning back to think over the 
muny suggestive points. Here is the general 
line of thought: Now that slavery is disposed 
of, that is, the ownership of another's labor, the 
next great social problem, our judge remarks, is 
the labor-question—that is, how to justly use 
another’s labor. Equality between man and 
man-—communism—is impossible; but equity is 
possible. ‘‘Capital,” of right and of necessity, 
exists, and nothing whatever is produced under 
civilization, no smallest trifle, without its aid, 
but at present ‘‘Capital” holds over ‘‘Labor” the 
terrible advantage that accrues to the side which, 
in a bargain, only stakes a powerful human mo- 
tive, love of gain, against a desperate human ne- 
cessity, the need of bread. Of their joint profit, 
labor gets too little and capital too much, even 
when the capital is held by a perfectly just title, 
as actual return for superior productive energy. 
When held, as most of it is held, independently 
of personal production, its share of profit seems 
still more unfair. Within the past century, 
although the producing power of labor has prob- 
ably increased six-fold, by means of the machin- 
ery introduced, there has been but very little 
increase in the living power of wages. This is 
not equity. How is the relation of the two to 
be righted? Not mainly by the ‘‘Codperative” 
system, because the difference between labor- 
ability and business-ability is too great to make 
this system commonly successful for laboring 
men. Not by the ‘‘Trades’ Union” and the 
“Strike,” as at present managed, for in the 
struggle with the capitalist they too often pro- 
ceed by suppressing competition and outraging 
individual liberties among the workmen; vet 
both the Union and the Strike are right in prin- 
ciple, and the former especially is capable of 
rendering vast service to the world; but ly 
forming industrial partnerships between the 
capitalists and the laborers. That method will 
plant a new principle, and one sure to involve 
equitable relations by-and-bye, on the hard-and- 
fast ‘‘wage” system, however small the degree 
of partnership be at first. Its trial will, of 
course, bring many disappointments, and its 
progress will be slow—with so much ignorance 
as there is on the one side, and so much selfish- 
ness as there is on the other side, to overcome. 
But that way lies the path out of the woods. 
The stimulus added to the laborer’s motive will 
increase production; and in his own interest 
his ‘‘Trades’ Union” will gradually learn to co- 
operate with capital, by nurturing instead of 
quelling individualism among the men, and by 
keeping up high standards of workmanship. 
| Still, before equity can be reached, it will come 
| to be plainly understood, on the other hand, that 
| capital must content itself with an actually 
| smaller share of the loaf. Part of the surren- 
| der will be made good, the judge believes, by 
learning also to save that large amount of capi- 
tal now wasted in the mere show-part of life. 
Mr. Larned would have no legislation to help 
| the process on, save in a single negative direc- 
tion; except for short three or five year periods, 
to meet public exigencies, he would absolute- 
ly aboljsh public debt-making of every kind, 





He regards the whole movement as lying in the 





ethics. Orrather, appeal must be made to some- 
thing besides the laws of political economy at 
| present recognized, viz., those ideals of social 
| justice which get organized in public opinion 
and slowly act like an ever-present judgment- 
day to establish right relations between man and 
}man. ‘‘The most potent moral influence in the 
world is that of magnanimity proceeding out of 
power, and we must invoke that in this matter 
before any solation of the problem can be pos- 
sible.” Whether we agree or not to all this, 
the hundred and sixty pages are good pages to 
read aloud with a few friends and use as the 
| starting-point for talks. There are but few de- 
tails; the discussion moves upon ideas, and 
| moves fast, as it needs must to come within so 
' small a compass. To those not students of the 
labor question, but who vaguely feel its vast 
importance and would faia get some glimpse of 
‘light upon it to guide their thinking, the little 
‘ book will prove real help. Ww. Cc. @. 








sphere where political economy passes into social | 


will remember, I preached a sermon on the sub- 
ject ‘‘Who are Infidels?” Not once, but many 
times since then, I have been requested to repeat 
that sermon. I cannot readily comply with the 
request; never having written a word of it, of 
course it is not in existence to-day. I simply 
have in mind the substance and the line of 
thought which I followed on that occasion, some- 
what chaaged, as everything changes in a man’s 
mind from year to year; and, this morning, in 
answer to that request, I shall preach, not the 
same sermon, but on the same subject, once 
more. 

I take for my text what would ordinarily be 
supposed to conflict with my subject, to be even 
diametrically opposed to it, and yet what I be- 
lieve to be in perfect sympathy and accord, the 
first verse of the lesson I read this morning: 
‘Now, faith is the substance of things hoped 
- and the evidence of things not seen.”—Hebs. 

hg & 

That is, that which is called popularly Infi- 
delity in the world seems to me, in its higher 
and better phases, to answer with wondrous ac- 
curacy to this defisition of faith which Paul has 
given us, or, rather, the writer of the first verse 
of the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. I said 
Paul, because we have got in the habit of think- 
ing that Paul wrote this work, although, in all 
probability, he did not. 

The epithet ‘‘Infidel” has, in the past, when 
applied to earnest and thoughtful men, carried 
with it a weight of opprobrium hard to bear; it 
has had a sting, a reproach in it, that has starteda 
man’s self-respect and caused the instinct ot self- 
defence to rise in him; and if the word be prop- 
erly used it ought to come as an insult; it ought! 
to sting a man’s self-respect; it ought to create 
in him a sense of injury and wrong, as much as: 
though he were called a thief, a perjurer. For, 
what does the word “infidel” mean? It means 
faithless, false; that thing which of all others 
is opposed to true manhood and true woman- 
hood, and which, were they widely distributed, 
would be subversive of all civilized society; 
and yet we stand in this nineteenth cen- 
tury face-to-face with the fact that some of the 
most respectable, the most intelligent, the most 
cultivated, the noblest men of the time, have 
this label ‘‘infidel” tacked on them by popular 
rumor or popular estimation. Itis even true, 
perhaps, as you shall travel over the country 
that if you go and visit the village infidel, or 
the prominent infidel of the small city or the 
large town, you shall find him not a man who 
lacks the trust of the community as to integrity; 
not a man lacking in moral character; not a 
man lacking in intelligence. He shall even 
stand somewhat higher than the average grade 
of the thought and the culture about him. That 
is, the infidel, perhaps, is the peer of the no- 
blest man in his place of residence; and yet, 
logically, if the word be properly applied to 
him, he ought to be the one that should be 
shunned; the ore that respectable men would 
not associate with; the one to be left on one 
side in all the movements of philanthropy and 
humanity that are going on about him; the one 
man tainted and spotted, that should be left 
outside of the finer and better society and cul- 
ture and morals of his neighborhood. 

What does this mean? How has this change 
come about? It means simply this, that the 
word ‘‘infidel,” as popularly used, has ceased 
entirely to indicate anything which was sup- 
posed properly to attach to it when the word 
was first originated and used. It has ceased to 
be an impeachment of a man’s character; it 
has ceased to be an impeachment of his culture, 
of his intelligence, of his standing in the com- 
munity. I will even go farther than this. 
Over a large part of this country, to-day, a 
large part of the world, I should even consider 
it something derogatory to my own intelligence 
if I were not, by popular rumor, where I was 
known, regarded as at least verging towards 
what is called ‘‘infidelity.” The patronage, 
the love, the estimation of large masses of men 
are things not to be taken as a compliment, but 
to be received as questionable; something not 
to be sought after; something almost to be 
shunned; for the simple reason that it is, as un- 
biased thought and study witl reveal to you, the 
intelligence, the culture, the independence and 
the thought of the age that create what is popu- 
larly called the ‘‘infidelity” of the age. 

To come at our subject at the beginning, let 
us go back a little and find out when this word 
was first used, and what it meant at that time, 
and out of what sprang the necessity for its use. 
If you travel back in imagination far enough, and 
come to that period in the history of humanity 
before society, as we understand it to-day, was 
organized, you find it, as you travel up the ages, 
less and less organized every step you take. 
We have here, to-day, over the world, great na- 
tions, confederacies, unions of states, unions of 
smaller empires, making one great empire like 
that of the German nation; but, if you go back, 
you find that you are travelling toward more 
and more of disintegration, year by year, until 
you come to a time when the largest agyrega- 
tion of humanity was the family. There was no 
city, there was no town, there was even no tribe. 
Man stood, except with the family organization, 
practically alone. If you will think of it fora 
moment, then, you will see that the first body 
of men that was capable of organizing around 
some central principle had reached the very 
condition by which they were to become supe- 
rior to their surroundings; just as when a regi- 
ment of the Macedonian phalanx, under Alex- 
ander, could march back and forth, through and 
through, the hordes of the Persian army, simply 
because of their disciplined, compact organiza- 
tion. So you will find that the first body of men 
that was capable of organizing upon some cen- 
tral principle had attained to a condition of su- 

remacy over their fellows; and you will see 
how naturally and necessarily there sprang from 
this, and from the necessity of this organization 
to success, the idea that loyalty to the tribe, 
loyalty to the organization, to the clan, what- 
ever it was called, was the one grand virtue of 
man, the thing that overtopped, that out-towered, 
everything else. Aman might be what he would, 
if he were only loyal to his clan; and strong 
enough to be of service to it, he could be one 
of its masters. It was a necessity of that stage 
of human civilization and progress. But, as 
you see it in some nations to-day illustrated, if 
they stopped here, being loyal simply to their 
clan ana their organization, in other words, if 
there were no infidelity to the popular organiza- 
tions as they stood, there could be no progress. 
Those nations that have been organized after 
this old pattern, like the Chinese to-day, have 
stood stagnant for thousands of years, making 
no progress beyond that which they attained 
when they first grasped the supremacy of their 
nation and their time. So that you see, after 
the organization which gave supremacy, if there 
was to be anything like progress, there must be 
some one that was to think differently from his 
fellows, to think outside of them, to think be- 
yond them, and so start a movement which 
should lift up and lead forward. And what was 
this man who was capable of doing this? In 
the eye of the clan, of the organization that 
was about him, he was the one that was faith- 
less to that clan, to that organization—‘‘infidel,” 
in other words; so that the very condition of 
advance, iu this early period of humanity, was 
that there should be somebody thoughtful and 
brave and strong enough to defy that organiza- 
tion, come outside of it, and be an infitlel ac- 


| cording to popular clamor. 
! 
whether national or municipal, and this in order | has worked, let us glance at a few of the illus- 
to keep all existing capital in productive forms. | trious infidels of the world, and see in what kind 


That we may understand this and see how it 


of company the prominent infidel has always 
trained. Without going very far for my illus- 
trations, take those inside the religious line of 
history; take Moses, commended for his faith 
in this chapter which I have read this morning. 
What kind of faith did he have? Tothe whole 
kingdom of Egypt, to the civi!ization of his time, 
he was the arch infidel. He had no faith in 
Egypt; he refused to be called the son of Pha- 
roah’s daughter, and he went out with a rabble 
of slaves at his heels, the scum, the outcast of 
his age, because he believed in a larger, grander 
God, and a larger future than that in which the 
orthodoxy of his time believed. Who were the 
prophets of Israel, that to-day are the glory of 
their nation, the lights of the Hebrew civiliza- 
tion? They were the men who defied the priest- 
hood; they were the men who were driven by 
popular clamor into the wilderness, like Elijah 
going out and pleading with his God, and say- 
ing that, because of his faithfulness to him, he 
was left utterly alone. The prophets were not 
popular in their time; the prophets were not 
the leaders of their people; the prophets were 
the infidels, from first to last—everyone. They 
were organized to overthrow the popular ortho- 
doxy of their age, and lead the way to something 
higher and grander than the nation had then 
eonceived. 
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me down to him who, with reverent and 
ioe adoration, with a tenderness of — 
secotd cnly to that which I feel towards 
himself—come down to him whom I hold in this 
estimation, and what was he—Jesus of — 
reth? He wes, according to the popular é 
mation of his time, the arch-infidel of the world; 
he who dared to speak against the temple, which 
was the center and life of his time ; he who 
oppose that which was established, not because 
he disliked the divive principles which were 
under it, but because of his faith in something 
larger and greater. He who, in popular get 
mation, set himself against God, because he 
would not iocate God on a mountain, on the top 
of Gerizim or Mount Moriah; who said, ‘“‘“God 
is a spirit; he is everywhere.” That is, he gave 
the people of his time 9 large and grand a con- 
ception of God that to the popular thought it 
meant nothing at all, and they thought him an 
theist. : 
r Go outside of the line of Christian history; 
take the first Grecian scientist, Anaxagoras, 
who first guessed at the nature of the sun and 
of the earth; the forerunner, the J ohn the Bap- 
tist of our modern thought and intelligence con- 
cerning this grand universe in which we live— 
persecuted by the people, outcast because he 
denied that the sun was a god. Come down to 
Socrates—he who more nearly approached the 
brightness and the power and the glory of Jesus 
of Nazareth than any other man who has ever 
lived. Not only persecuted, not only sneered 
at by his time, not only made the scoff and the 
sport of the play-writers and of the theaters of 
populous and cultivated Athens, but at last, by 
the grave and reverend judges of his people, 
condemned to death as an atheist because he 
taught a god grander than had ever entered their 
thought or imagination; because he would not 
put any trust in the old-time conceptions, but 
strove to lead them on to something higher. 
Take Paul, another intidel, the scum, the out- 
cast of his time; the one person who not only 
was hated by the Jewish orthodoxy of his age, 
but hated even by the Christian orthodoxy ot 
his time, until he created another orthodoxy that 
agreed with him. Paul was another of the old 
infidels of civilization. Come down the cen- 
turies to Savonarola, Huss, Wickliffe, Jerome of 
Prague—the great lights that preceded the Re- 
formation. Come down to Martin Luther, who 
to-day, in spite of the honor which we give him 
in this country—who to-day, I say—and I ask 
you to think of it—is judged by the prevailing 
orthodoxy of Christendom as the blackest here- 
tic and the most malignant infidel of ecclesias- 
tical history. He stands as one of the leaders 
and lights of civilization; one whom we worship, 
almost, as we look back to him, although the air 
about him in the midst of the battle which he 
fought, and in which he came off the victor, was 
thick and dark with ecclesiastical curses. 

And so we may take the leading lights of 
modern science—Giordano Bruno, Kepler, Co- 
pernicus, Newton. Almost every man who has 
created some thought, who has given a pew im- 
pulse to civilization, who has led to the advance- 
ment of the world—almost every such man, I 
say, has been branded by his time with those 
fearful ecclesiastical epithets, ‘‘infidel” and 
“atheist,” a subverter of the right ways of God. 
And so it has come down until to-day, by one of 
our most eminent ministers, in one of our prom- 
inent pulpits (and it is not an uncommon thing ; 
it is repeated by somebody almost every Sun- 
day), the men who stand leading the thought 
and lifting up the worl’ to-day are branded as 
“infidels” and “‘atheists.” The same old game 
of epithets played over, age after age—a game 
lost every time; a game still untiringly renewed. 
One might think they would become discouraged 
in it at last. : 

‘These, then, are some samples of the infidef- 
ity of the world. But you will notice that this 
is not a distinction simply of words; it is not 
simply arguing to carry a point. You must 


transport yourselves backward, up the ages, if 


you would appreciate what it means. The cross 
of Jesus Christ to us to-day has become a cen- 
ter of giory, like the sun in the heavens; but 
the cross, when Jesus hung on it, was simply a 
gibbet, and it meant nothing but infamy. Re- 
member the words of Jesus himself to his people, 
when he said, ‘Your fathers stoned the prophets 
and cast them out; but now that you have grown 
up to their time, and can appreciate their truth, 
their power, their glory and their influence, you 
build their sepulchres.” And so, although the 
world now builds sepulchres, and raises mon- 
uments to, and honors the memory of, Luther, 
and all the long line of those who have protest- 
ed and stood out tor some higher conception of 
God and truth, yet remember that they stood 
as outcast, they stood as infamous in the popu- 
lar conception of their day, as Thomas Paine, 
as Theodore Parker, as Channing, as Martineau, 
as Conway, as the first and most advanced think- 
ers of this time stand in relation to the thought 
of to-day. 

Let us ask the question and attempt to answer 
it: What is the meaning of this word of which 
we have been speaking? What does it mean, 
historically, to be an infidel? It means nothing 
more nor less than this: that the man who is 
independent enough to dare, who has studied 
enough to conceive, who is intelligent enough 
to comprehend, he takes something grander and 
higher than the age around him has as yet laid 
its hand upon, and he marches with this as a 
standard one, or two, or three steps in advance 
of his time, calling the reereant and slothful 
world up to him, and looking forward with faith 
in God tor the justification of the truth that he 
wields. That is what infidelity has meant in all 
the history of the world. 

Conceive how it must be so, You go toa 
Fetish worshipper in Central Africa, or one of 
the South Sea Islands, and you sneer at the 
stick or the stone, the toad or the serpent, that 
stands to him for his conception of divinity, and 
in his eyes you are a blasphemer, you are an 
atheist, you are an infidel; you have denied that 
which to him is sacred and which stands for 
God. Take the position of Anaxagoras, to 
whom I have referred, in his relation to early 
Greek history. The Greeks, in the height ot 
their civilization, believed that the sun was not 
what we know it to be, a flaming globe around 
which the earth moves in the heavens, but they 
believed that the sun was a god. They named 
it Phebus, or Apollo, or what not; a god who 
rode in a flaming chariot with horses across the 
sky from east to west. When, then, Anaxago- 
ras dared to broach the idea, as he did, that the 
sun was a flaming stone, of course the Greeks 
took it that he had denied their god. He was 
then the highest infidel; he was dethroning their 
deity from the heavens, taking away the object 
of their worship; and, since they regarded their 
god as of such disposition as would lead him to 
punish those that were opposed to him, or sought 
to overthrow his power, they dared not counte- 
nance such a philosopher lest they should bring 
the wrath of the heavens down upon their cities, 
their country, their farms and their homes. 
They cast him out, then, as a blasphemer, an 
infidel, an atheist. 

Cowe again to the time of Jesus. What 
did Jesus do in his relation to the thought of 
his time? The Jews believed in a god who was 
simply a magnified man, somewhat grander than 
Moses, who sat on athrone like an oriental des- 
pot, holding in his hands the thunders, like 
Olympian Jove; a grand man, sitting in the 
higher stories of the universe which they called 
heaven, manifesting himself specially in a tem- 
ple and on their mountains; and when Jesus, 
with his higher thought swept the heavens clear 
of this anthropomorphic conception, and said, 
“God is not in the temple; God is not ona 
mountain; God is not on athrone; God isa 
spirit,” not being able to rise up to the grander 
comprehension of this higher divinity, to their 
minds he was simply destroying their God. And 
I dare prophesy to you to-day that precisely 
this same thing is being played over again before 
our eyes, and will be recognized in a very few 
years, Huxley, and Spencer, and Tyndall, 
those men who are branded atheist and infidel 
to-day, are simply giving to the world the most 
magnificent conception of God that the human 
mind has ever attained; one so far beyond the 
common thought of the people that they think 
it means nothing at all, and they say, * Why, 
they have taken away our God!” without ever 
thinking that they have given them anything in 
return. This, then, is what infidelity means. 

And I remark turther, this one principle comes 
out apparent from our discussion: if there is to 
be ever anvthing like continuous progress on 
the part of the human race; if we are not to 
grant that we have reached the limit and sit 
down where we are forever, leaving God infi- 


been intidels in the past, but there must be in- 
fidels to-day and in the tuture. Through the 
ministry of this kind of infidelity has come ev- 
ery single step of progress that the world has |i 
yet attained; for the man who thinks outside ot 
his circle, who dares to give utterance to some- 
thing that is above and beyond the thought of 
his time, this man, of course, in the conception 
of his circle and of that time, becomes a denier 
of that, in the interest of the larger something 
that he offers them in exchange. And so I say 
to you, young men and young women, all that 
are young enough still for new thought, for! ° 
progress and for advance, I say to you that you 
must choose this day what you will be; wheth- 
er you will be infidel in the thought of those 
that are behind you, or whether you will be 
false to the grander revelation of God and ot 
truth that is coming. You stand here on the 
dividing line between the past and the To-be. 
You cannot be faithtul to both in the sense in 
which this word is properly used. I believe, 
indeed, that the man who is called “infidel,” in 
the popular sense, and who is willing even tu 
accept the name in that sense, is yet not infidel 
in reality. He is faithtul to the life that there 
has been, as a tree is faithful to its roots; but 
the faithtulness of a tree to its roots, to its last 
year's growth, does not mean that it must not | ® 
throw out a new leaf, or new twig, or advance 


vealed to you—being careful, indeed, that you 
are not chasing a will-o’-the-wisp that shall lead 
you into a swamp—following the light of God's 
truth as fast as it shall be revealed to you, do 
not stop to think or care whether men are shout- 
nitely in advance ot us, then not only have there | ing their plaudits after you, or whether they are 
blackening you with the mud of their epithets. 
Only stand true and firm on the principtes of 
right and of God, and then by-and-by He who 


and of love, whatever the world may do, He to 
whom you have been faithful, will fold you in 
His arms as a little child, and be faithful to you 
forever! 


¥ 
the installation of Dr. Withrow as pastor of 
Park street church. In the sermon he preached 
on that occasion Dr. Webb is reported as speak- 
ing of Professor Huxley as ‘‘atheistic.” Isn't 
it about time that such inaccuracy of language 
—to use the mildest phrase— were banished from 
the pulpit utterances of honest men? 
meant that Huxley's conception of God and his 
methods of working differs trom that beld ane 
taught by Dr. Webb, why not simply say so? 
There is enough of prejudice and passion in the 
religious world already without the volume be- 
ing swelled by those who ought to be leaders in 
the calm pursuit of truth. 


If Dr. Webb does not know this he has no 


The tree is faithful to the life that made the 
past when it also goes on to accept the making 
of a larger and abetter future. Isay, you must 
choose whether you will be faithful to the com- 
mon, thoughtless orthodoxy of the time about 
you, or whether you will accept the larger and 
grander mission of receiving the new truth that 
God ever holds in his heart ready to bestow 
n his children. : 
wPyou will see that this necessity (and this is 
my third remark) is grounded in the very nature 
and constitution of things. Consider it just a 
moment. All of us admit that God is infinite. 
It is a part of our common definition of God. 
We cannot believe there is any God who is not 
infinite. What-follows? We, of course, are 
finite. The conception which the human mind 
entertains of God at any particular period of 
its history must of necessity be a partial con- 
ception. It can only approximate the com- 
plete idea of God; and we may travel for- 
ward this year, and next year, and the next 
century, and the next millennium, and still, if 
God be God, he is infinitely in advance of the 
human race. You will see, then, how logically 
this inference follows: the man who is nearest 
to God, who has that conception of him that 
most closely approximates the truth, he, uf ne- 
cessity, is in advance of the crowd, and must 
be looked upon by the crowd as faithless to their 
old-time ideas. That is, he who is nearest to 
God must forever be an infidel, according to 
the popular definition of that word. I have one 
more remark to make, and that is, that we should 
dismiss from our thoughts entirely the question 
as to whether, in this sense, we are infidels or 
not. That man who is intelligent, fair-minded, 
honest with himself and with the truth—that 
man, I say, has no sort of control over the ques- 
tion as to whether, according to popular estima- 
tion, he shall be an infidel or not. The honest, 
intelligent, fair-minded man must separate his 
judgment utterly from his will. You have no 
right to say, ‘‘I will believe so-and-so.” You 
have no business tu say it. You have no right 
to believe anything except that which is true; 
and, in order that you may find the truth, you 
should make your intellect, if you can, like a 
reflector, a glass; like a clear and placid lake 
under the heavens above it, to reflect in clearest 
outlines the images of the facts that surround it. 
You should make your brain like a balance, that 
should go up or down, on one side or the other, 
according as the evidence preponderates, in the 
slightest degree, one way or the other. 
Ihad the pleasure of hearing Prof. Huxley in 
New York, the other night, and he gave utter- 
ance to one of the grandest sentiments I have 
ever heard; one that, it seems to me, the hon- 
esty of the world must recognize by-and-bye as 
one that every man should adhere to. He says, 
‘‘We men of science get an awkward habit—no, 
I will not call it ‘awkward,’ for it is a valuable 
habit—of reasoning, so that we cannot accept 
anything that has for it no evidence;” and he 
added, ‘‘not only do we regard it as illogical to 
do so, but immoral.” And if you will think of 
it, and estimate the weight and meaning of these 
words, you will justify him. It is this accept- 
ance of ten thousand fancies that no one has 
proved, or can prove, that opens the way for the 
coming in of all sorts of crudities, distortions, 
superstitions, things that stand in the way of the 
world’s advance. Huxley was only quoting the 
advice of St. Paul when he said, ‘*Prove all 
things; hold fast that which is good;” that is, 
that which stands the proo*. 

I say, then, that if we are honest in our in- 
vestigations after truth we must simply abide 
by that; we must simply seek after that which 
will stand the test, and then, no matter what the 
world thinks or has thought, hold this which 
can prove itsclf true as being the last utterance 
of God; for if there be anything in this uni- 
verse that is divine it must be truth; if there 
be anything that God has made, it must be truth. 
Let us not care, then, whether we are called in- 
fidel or not. 

But in another sense there is an infidelity 
that ought to come to us as an approbrium and 
a reproach, by which we ought to be stung, 
which we ought to resent, or which, rather, we 
ougiit not to deserve; and that is the only infi- 
delity which I would advise you to avoid. 
That is the infidelity that is so common in prac- 
tical life—faithlessness to the principles ot 
righteousness in human conduct; the faithless- 
ness that honeycombs the business and com- 
mercial life of the world, so that men stand as 
they do to-day, and as they have stood for the 
last several years, the one thing that more 
than any other creates the uncertainty and in- 
stability of business life, that makes men stand 
in their offices looking with suspicion at every 
buyer that enters their door. They know not 
whether it is safe to sell to this man or to that 
man, or who may deliberately fail and bring 
down not only his own business, but theirs with 
a crash about their ears, some day. One of our 
own business men said to me, the other day, 
when I asked him how business was, ‘‘It is as 
good as I want it to be.” That is, he could 
make all the sales he dared to make. He sim- 
ply meant that he knew not to whom he could 
safely sell, or who was to fail and bring disas- 
ter, if not ruin, on him next. I say here is in- 
fidelity ; an infidelity that permeates and honey- 
combs our civilization; that is not even ex- 
cluded from the membership of the most re- 
spectable churches; an infidelity high in honor; 
in deacons’ chairs many a time. This is the 
infidelity that we should shun; that we ought 
to ostracise and fear. 

Then there is the infidelity of social life; the 
falsity to the principles on which rests the sta- 
bility of our relations with one another; the 
confidence between man and man; woman and 
woman; man and woman; the sensitiveness to 
the principles of right, of truth, of justice, of 
purity. 

And then there is an infidelity in our politi- 
cal life. To indicate what I mean I wish to in- 
stance the grand arch-infidel of America, and 
hold him up to you for just a moment by way 
of contrast. Thomas Paine, although declaring 
in the very first words of the book which has 
maJe him, with the orthodox community, infa- 
mous, **I believe in one God, and one only, and 
I hope for happiness in a tuture life,” has occu- 
pied, for the writing of this book, a position of 
preeminent infamy in America for the last hun- 
dred years; and yet no man rendered graider 
service to this country, no man ought to be 
more cherished or remembered ‘or his patriotic 
service in ‘‘the times that tried men’s souls.” 
Do you know that Thomas Paine originated that 
phrase: **The times that tried men’s souls”? 
He wrote the book which caused the Declara- 
tion of Independence to be made, and which, 
probably, more than any other one thing, se 

cured our separation from Great Britain; a 
book in such great demand that the presses 
groaned for months in endeavoring to meet that 
demand; a book, the income from the circula- 

tion of which, to-day, would make a man rich; 

and yet he steadfastly refused to receive a single 
cent from the necessities of his time for all the 
services which he rendered to it; and he put on 

record this declaration that I wish could be writ- 

ten over the main entrance of the Capitol at 

Washington, as well as over the State Houses of 
every State in the land: “I coula never rec- 

oncile it with my principles to make money 

either by my politics or my religion;” and 

when he was clerk of the Pennsylvania Legis- 

lature, the first remunerative oftice which he 

held in this country, and Washington wrote 


among his friends raised a large amount more 
to meet the wants of the troops. This man, I 
say, simply because he was not in accord with 


made the bugaboo of the century. He stands 
in his real character an illustrator of the most 
grand and noble fidelity in all the practical con- 
cerns of his political and public life; and yet 
men who are not worthy to carry his shoes, 
men who, under the name of Christian states- 
men are plundering and thieving by the year, 
will shudder and shake in their shoes at the 
mention of the name of Thomas Paine! This 
is the infidelity that we ought to avoid. 

And, as my last words (for I have time for 
nothing more), I charge you, be faithful. Be- 





the horse and the oirohippus, on the ground 
that it was imperfect and partial. 
of the latter animal indicate that it was not larger 
than a fox; and the bones reminded the speaker 
more of the bones of a chicken than anything 
ware of infidelity in the practical matters of| else. 
conduct, in the real, vital relationships between 
your souls and your God; and then, following 
the light of God's truth as fast as it shall be re- 


tions of type, but they do not account for gaps 
between groups; least of all do they account 
for man. 


ingenuous: 
teacher. ’ 
the following sentence from Huxley’s first lec- 
ture on evolution recently delivered in New 

ork :— 
: “We men of science get an awkward habit— 
no. I won't call it that, for it is a valuable habit— 
of reasoning, so that we believe nothing unless 
there is evidence for it; and we have a way of 
looking upon belief which is not based upon 
evidence not only as illogical but as immoral.” 
I have no desire for controversy, but I think 
it is high time that evidence — substituted for 
eptthets, both in the pulpit and out. 

Yours sincerely, M. J. Savace. 

Boston, September 30. 








Huxley and Evolution. 


Sees 
ONSERVATIVE VIEW BY REV. JOSEPH 
“coon TO THE BOSTON ASSOCIATION OF 


MINISTERS. 


Any distinct definition of the natural ought to 
ut, and eventually will put, all science on its 
knees before a personal God. One of the fore- 
most naturalists, Darwin, and one of the prin- 
cipal Christian apologists, Archbishop Butler, 
define'the word natural in the same way—and 
that not the way common in our brilliant peri- 
odical literature. It is a fact that should serve 
as a solace for timid Christians that these two 
men both assert two things: First, that the only 
clear meaning of ‘‘natural” is ‘‘stated, fixed, 
regular, settled.” Second, that it as much re- 
quires and presupposes a Divine intelligence to 
make anything natural, that is to effect it stated- 
ly, as to effect it once, or supernaturatly. 

Prof. Gray maintains that Darwin never had 
an atheistic intent, however a weaker philoso- 
phy may have drawn atheism from his system. 
The speaker, in common with Butler and Dar- 
win, felt at liberty to assert that a miracle is 
unusual, natural law, habitual, Divine action. 
Amid all the conflicts of discussion stands out 
like a headlight this agreement of Butler and 
Darwin in their definitions of the word ‘“‘natu- 
ral.” When a man adheres to this definition 
it makes little difference whether we sav that 
we knew that God was wise enough to make all 
things, or that we knew he was wise enough to 
make all things make themselves. 

The theory of evolution is hypothesis, not de- 
monstration; and Huxley cannot quote a una- 
nimity of scientists in support of his statement 
that the theory is as clearly established as the 
Copernican theory. The natural is a prolonged 
supernatural. Until the distinction between 
mind and matter can be vbliterated there will 
be a proof of a design in creation. There is 
nothing but mind and matter in the universe. 
In matter there are certain qualities, as weight, 
color, extension. In mind there are none of 
these; it would be avsurd to speak of the length 
ot an idea, the weight of an emotion. When 
philosophers attempt to make these diametrical 
opposites inhere in one substratum, and talk of 
a double-faced Somewhat, with the physical on 
one side and the spiritual on the other, they are 
self-contradictory. Until this distinction be- 
tween mind and matter is exploded design is 
proved. If there has been an evolution there 
has been an evolver, if an order an ordainer. 


that the gelatinous substance found in the ooze 
of the bed of the deep seas is a sheet of proto- 
plasm extending around the globe. To this 
vast sheet of living matter beneath the seas, as 
he regarded it, he gave the term bathybius, and 
asserted that this had been, and would be, the 
progenitor of life upon the globe. Strauss used 
‘bathyb'us” as the keystone of his argument 
against the Divine and the supernatural. He 
conceded that miracle must have occurred once, 


tween living and dead matter could be filled. 
Bathybius was seized upon as filling this gap, 
and was taken up eagerly by infidels and skep- 
tics of various shades. 


of fact. Dr. Wallace, in 1869, showed that the 
deep-sea ooze had in it nothing to produce life. 
The explorations made in the deep-sea dredg- 
ings of the ship ‘‘Challenger” proved the same 
thing—that instead of being organic protoplasm 


some minute forms of organism. Prof. Dana 
lately, in answer to the inquiry from the speaker, 
“Does bathybius bear the microscope?” smiled 
and said, ‘‘You know Huxley has himself with- 
drawn his adhesion to bathybius.” So the ship 
‘*Challenger” may be said to have challenged 
Huxley’s assertion. Nevertheless, Huxley in 


evolution on ‘‘a gelatinous mass which, so far 
as our knowledge goes, is the fuundation of all 
life.” 
the sort has been seen, the assertion is self- 
contradictory. The first bathybius having been 
given up asa myth, the evolution theory rests 
on an inferential bathybius; and this substitu- 
tion of the inferential for the observed is a 
building upon wood, hay and stubble. 

Prof. Huxley asserted that there could be 
only three theories of creation: Ist, That which 
supposes matter to have existed from eternity ; 
2d, The Miltonic hypothesis, which he did well 
not to call Biblical, for the book of Genesis 
fixes neither the date nor the mode of creation; 
3d, The theory of evolution. By disproving 
the first two, he sought to prove the necessity 
of the third. But so far from there being only 
three theories, there are thirty. Evolution it- 
self is split up into a multitude of different 
theories, some of which the speaker enumerated. 

Believers in evolution are either atheistic, 
denying the existence of God; agnostic, ignor- 
ing his existence; or theistic, admittingit. The 
first class is made up of a few scholars, who, 
without any spiritual culture, have given them- 
selves to physics, and most of whom live in 
countries where the only religion is that which 
is linked with the state. Huxley belongs in the 
second class and is agnostic, not atheistic, though 
some of his teachings have an atheistic tendency. 
Spencer says that our knowledge of God is like 
our knowledge of the back side of the moon— 
we know that it is, not what itis. Yet the back 
side, equally with the front side, moves the tides. 
God is knowable, but unfathomable; yet the 
things unknowable of God lift every ripple in 
the spiritual world, and we are related to these 
as well as the others. The agnostics call God 
unknowable, when half the time they mean 
unfathomable. Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin and 
Spencer are agnostics. The third, or theistic 
school, includes all the calm and lofty minds 
among physicists— men like Gray, Owen, 
Thompson, Carpenter, Herschel and Dana. 
[he difference between Huxley and Dana is 
that Huxley believes that evolution explains 
everything, while Dana believes that it explains 
much, but does not account for man. Can the 
evolution theory bridge the chasm between the 
organic and the inorganic? Chemistry offers 
no such bridge; and the idea of spontaneous 
generation is a myth with Darwin and Huxley. 
There are three forms of the theistic theory, 
one limiting supernatural action to species by 
the creation of primordial cells; a second main- 
taining Divine action, sometimes indirect and 
sometimes direct; the third declaring God to be 
immanent in all the forces and processes of na- 
ture. 

The speaker criticised Huxley because his 
definition was deficient by its vagueness; be- 
cause he made no account of the different schools 


semblances and exaggerated them, but sup- 
pressed differences; because he made the meth- 
od of the appearance of species of supreme 


ing the how more important than the why; be- 
cause he proved the existence not of connected 
links, but of links with gaps between; and be- 
cause he failed to answer the principal objec- 
tions to the theory, as the sterility of hybrids, 
man’s mental superiority, etc. He criticised 
Huxley’s statement of the analogies’ between 





The remains 


These bones, to be sure, explain varia- 





s the center and the source of right, of truth, 





Rev. Dr. Webb and Prof. Huxley. 
Epitor ComMoNWEALTH:—The papers of 
esterday contain an account of the services at 


If it is 





ot an atheist, nor are his teachings atheistic. 








ite branches and spread abroad on every side. 


right to express an opinion on the subject. If 
he does know it, then he betrays such a lack of! is 
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The Pith of the Southern Question. | 


Who are the people of the Southern States? 





A more malic- 





pledged, and should be exerted, if it takes 








In 1868, Prof. Huxley announced his belief 


in the introduction of life, unless the gap be- 


But great microscopists like Dr. Carpenter 
soon rejected Huxley’s hypothesis as a matter 


the deep-sea ooze is a mass of slime, containing 


his New York lectures grounded the theory of 


As he himself confesses that nothing of 


shall have a true peace. 





day. 


old story. 


more material disbeliefs. 


lusion. 


government. 


that is one thing. 


ent as to seem ridiculous. 


political questions. 


yond its control. 


The Supreme Court. 

The Democratic journals have lately been in- | —ii the Union holds together with Southern 
tent upon making capital out of a recent deci-| domination, when acquired—must be with the 
sion as to the jurisdiction of Congress in State | choice of the Legislature preceding the national 
elections. They don’t like the sensible circular | election.—P. 8S. The choice of electors by the | 
of instructions issued to the U. S. Marshals | Legislature is for this year only, as, being a new 
South, by Judge Taft, at all, although it con- | State, it has not yet enacted laws to regulate the 
templates nothing more than an armed police 
for the purpose of ensuring order on electivn- 
They want to be let alone, to vote as often 
as they plvase, and to frighten and slay the poor 
negroes as much as they please. 
game, but it won’t work. They say that the 
thing is ‘‘anconstitutional ;” of co irse, the old, 
Everything Republican was uncon- 
stitutional at one time, down to the issue of the 
greenback, to which the Democracy have be- has long been suspected by some astronomers, 
come so thoroughly converted as actually to|— 
prefer it to the strictly constitutional coin. This |‘ but they were rather amateurs than trained 
would certainly be hopeful were it not for other 
The Democracy have 
never, for example, taken any stock in the 
clause which guarantees a republican form of 
government to every State; nor have they ever 
conceded to the federal authority anything more 
than a mercly nominal existence. 
to suppress insurrection was a thirg quite un- 
heard of, and the idea that Congress could reg- 
ulate the election of its own members was a de- 
In short, nothing was constitutional 
but that which favored slavery and disunion. 
We had begun to consider that New England 
Democracy had become something more than a 
sham, whatever it might be elsewhere. 
utterances of the organs hereabouts tend to 
prove its genuine Bourbonism still, and to fur- 
nish the most convincing argument that it is not 
to be trusted with the control of the national 


It is an open question yet how far amnesty 
reaches in its relation to the late rebel States. 
If it be construed to mean a conditional pardon, 
If it should be construed into 
a virtual surrender on the part of the United 
States, that is a very different thing, so differ- 
The Supre me Court 
concerns itself alone with the municipal law, as 
affecting person and property. 
Justice Nelson, it takes. no cognizance of mere 
According to Chief-Justice 
Chase, its function is operative in a disaffected 
region only in time of peace. 
preme Court is itself limited to a given field of 
action, out of which it may not pass. 
sues of the war cannot be judged by it, and the 
legislation to which they have given rise are be- 





them. 


cient ground of alarm. 


Russia. 


that of the Russian empire. 


meanest of her neighbors. 


wife. 


general European war. 


able. 


ish abomination. 


end in view. 


except under compulsion. 


their highest wisdom. 











moral necessity. 


its solution. 


on a man’s face. 


It is pitiful to behold the progress of mankind | an informal ballot, 73, Henry Carter 15, Eben 
perpetually obstructed for the purpose of main-| F. Stone 15, B. P. Poore 9, and Daniel Stafford 
More deplorable | 2; and on the formal ballot the vote was, Lor- 
still to see professedly Christian states leagued | ing 78, Stone 17, Carter 14, and Poore 5. In 
together in upholding a system so corrupt that, | the Seventh district, the same day, a conference 
in the absence of such support, it would in 
stantly fall to the ground. But such is poor | Butler was held, when E. Rockwood Hoar was 
To| put in nomination, which he accepted, having 
offset this, however, there is the stimulus to| previously written a tart letter against the sup- 
effort, the flush of ultimate victory, and the| port of Butler. 
more lasting character of its results. 
has not lost by her defeat at the Crimea. 


taining pampered interests. 


human nature, and such it ever will be. 


late antagonists are relatively weaker. 
chooses a “‘masterly inactivity,” to-day, it is 
because the fruit will be riper to-morrow, and 
more surely within her grasp. But whenever 
the event may be realized, the sympathies of the 


people of this country will follow her. Ee 
with the crescent! up with the cross! will be | CoUat of unpaid income-tax. just in time, behind a new and bewitching rain- 
bow explosion of fine language—men like Mr. | 


the watchword everywhere. Tilden, for instance. 


The ‘‘Eastern Question.” 

What is understood by this caption is simply 
whether Russia shall or shall not be permitted 
to gobble the played-out Turkish empire. 
this acquisition Russia would gain a command- 
ing position on the Mediterranean and become 
a formidable European power. 
of the United States this has been a matter of 
comparative indifference until recent events have 
given the subject a special interest. 
smaller states of Europe it presented at one 
time a question of the utmost gravity, involv- 
ing, as it did, the very existence of some ot 
It cannot be denied that the aggressive 
attitude of Russia in the past furnished suffi. 
Her structure was that 
of a vast military camp, with no other restrain- 
ing law than the will of a single man. 
it less apparent that, from the inception of that 
empire and the circumstances of its surround- 
ings, it must needs be an enormous marauder 
upon the effete elements of Asiatic civilization 
Since the days of the Emperor Nicholas, how- 
ever, there has been a radical change both 
in the internal economy and foreign policy 61 
There is, in fact, a coincidence be- 
tween the progress of the United States and 
Like us, it has not 
persisted in wars of conquest, but has been con- 
tent with unavoidable acquisition. 
ultaneously with us Russia abolislied serfdom. 
She kas actually entered the field, so fatal to 
mere despotisms, as a promoter of popular ed- 
ucation and industrial enterprise. 
barbarism she has unexpectedly emerged into 
line with the best European states. 
willing to be accounted a common freebooter, she 
takes account of the rights which pertain to the 
The Emperor Al- 
exander appears to be a jewel of a man in this 
respect, who is ably seconded by a jewel of a 
Both are found working for peace in the 
midst of the clamor for war, and seem quite 
willing to leave to the lapse of time the solution 
of a problem which otherwise would entail a 
Events in the near fu- 
ture will, we fear, prove how futile these cau- 
tious counsels are in the presence of the inevit- 


There is a mission assigned to nations as well 
as to men which they cannot shirk if they 
woul], and ought not if they could. Clearly 
the mission of Russia is to wipe out the Turk- 
It is a universal law that 
whatever runs to rottenness shall be cast out, 
and the means are always found equal to the 
That this outrage should have 
been so long permitted to exist is an evidence 
of the long-suffering of nature on the one hand, 
which is always sure of her revenge, and of hu- 
man obduracy on the other, which does nothing 
At the present mo- 
ment the great powers (so-called) are intent 
upon the status quo ante-bellum, aa the result of 


Now, if the European powers are capable of 
any action in common at all, why not conform 
to the growing sentiment of the times in favor 
of a federal union like our own? 
him that the troops were in need of money, he | of evolution; because he made a defective state- | has boldly mapped it out already. Other writers 
sent them his whole year’s salary, and then/ ment of objections; because he insisted on re- | have hinted at it as not merely a financial but a 
If the prediction of the first 
Napoleon, that Europe will become republican 
the popular orthodoxy of his time, has been | importance, subordinating the causes, thus mak- | or Cossack, has any weight, it would here find 
But this is too much to expect of 
the stupidity which rules the world, although 
the thing is as plainly in the future as the nose 


Down 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Cotorapo.—The first election in the thirty- 


The grandson of John Adams, son of John Paes State of the Union took place on Tues- 

| day last, and the result certainly is such as to 
‘Instead of repeating the honorable call of gratify the Republicans. They have made heavy 
President Grant, ‘Let us have peace!’ the cry | gains everywhere over the vote of 1874. The 
is for raising another war. And why is this? State has been carried by at least 2500 majority, 
Only because the people of the Southern States 
choose to vote as they please.” 


choosing Routt Governor, Head Lieutenant- 
Governor, Clark Secretary of State, Crawford | 
ious, mendacious assertion never before orig- Auditor, Corning Treasurer, Sampson Attorney- | himself that his followers cannot endure a man 
inated with—au office-seeker. ‘The great ef- | General, James B. Belford Representative in 


fort of the Republicans” is that the ‘‘Southern | Congress, three justices of the Supreme Court, 2 , ; py 
Professor Huxicy is | people” shall be permitted to vote as they please. | and a majority of both branches of the Legis- | S. C. : “We, the white peuple, are able and ready | to the Worcester Spy an earnest letter against | This cannot be avoided. The sensitiveness and 
ilature. This last secures the two Senators for | to protect all of your race who choose to vote; the party character assumed for them at the | enthusiasm of an active campaign occasionally 


six years, and the electoral vote of the State for | for Democrats. 
Hayes and Wheeler. This last feature is now 'do claim that South Carolina belongs to er 


That is their for another pianet, called ‘‘Vulcan,” which Le- 
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According to 


Thus the Su- 


The is- 


By | Raum instructs the revenue agents to institute 
To the people 


But to the 


Nor was 


Almost sim- 


From a pure 


No longer 


Victor Hugo 


ness as unfits him to be a Christian | every soldier and sailor in the nation’s army |an anomaly. While South Curolina, prior to | native sons, 
I commend to Dr. Webb’s attention | andnavy. If that right cannot be secured with- | the. war, alone clung to the choice of presiden- | to have it.” 
out war, the sooner it comes the better, for the | tial electors by the Legislature, and abandoned 
sooner the matter will be settled, and then we | it with the new constitution, Colorado, the new- t' 


est State, goes back to that hitherto quite obso- 
lete practice and revives it in its constitution! 
So, the fight in this State hereafter for electors 


of ch 





ing them. 





Hunting ror ANOTHER PLanet.—The as- 
tronomers the past few days have been looking 


verrier, the French discoverer of ‘‘Neptune,” 
told them would be seen crossing the sun’s disc, 
but they have not yet seen it. The existence 
of such a planet nearer to the sun than Mercury 


and one or two observers believed they had seen 


astronomers, and the most skilled telescopists 
have always distrusted their observations. The 
belief in the existence of the new planet, so far 
as it prevailed, has rested chiefly upon the opin- 
ion of Leverrier, who, in 1846, from irregulari- 
ties in the motion of Uranus, then supposed to 
be the exterior planet of our system, announced 
the existence of another planet further from the 
sun, and calculated its place so accurately that 
observers, pointing their telescopes by his direc- 
tion, discovered the planet almost exactly in the 
position he had assignedit. By a similar course 
of reasoning from certain observed irregularities 
of the motion of Mercury, Leverrier deduced the 
existence and place of Vulcan. The most emi- 
nent astronomers have not, however, admitted 
the accuracy of his calculations nor adopted his 
conclusions. Through respect for his eminent 
position among scientific men they looked for 
the transit as he requested. Vulcan, therefore, 
is yet only a supposititious planet. 


An Important Tax-Decision.—In the United 
States District Court for Rhode Island, Judze 
Knowles presiding, a verv important decision 
was recently made. A wealthy citizen of that 
State, having neglected to make the required 
returns of his income during the existence of 
the income-tax law, was assessed for a certain 
amount by the revenue agent, with a fifty per 
cent. penalty, which he paid. Suit was brought 
to recover the full amount of his tax, or the re- 
mainder of the same, and it was resisted on the 
ground that the person in question, having paid 
all that the officers of the law demanded of him, 
could not now be required to pay more. Judge 
Knowles overruled this plea, deciding that per- 
sons who made no income returns, but allowed 
the internal revenue officers to assess their in- 
come-tax, previous to 1872, with fifty per cent. 
penalty, are still liable to the government, if it 
can be proved that their income exceeded the 
sum on which they paid tax; and Commissioner 


suits for the purpose of recovering the amounts 
withheld. In accordance with these instruc- 
tions, it is expected that a suit will be speedily 
begun against Mr. Tilden in New York, al- 
though the Commissioner states that the letter 
has no special reference to his case. Judge 
Knowles’s decision accords with justice and 
common-sense, and ought to be good law; but, 
of course, it is subject to review by the Su- 
preme Court, and will, no doubt, be brought 
before that tribunal by the delinquent tax- 
payers. 





Soutu Carotina.—TJhis State doesn't alter 
much in its white sentiment. Nineteen years 
ago, in 1857, the citizens of Charleston, S. C., 
celebrated the Fourth of July in what they call 
a ‘‘rational and patriotic manner.” The ora- 
tions, songs, speeches and toasts may all be 
briefly comprehended thus: ‘‘Great are we that 
live on niggers; and death to all that doubt it.” 
How different is the sentiment to-day? We give 
a few of the toasts that were most enthusiastic- 
ally received at that time :— 
A Southern Confederacy : The time has come 
when the South must look to herself. May she 
break loose all ties with Yankeedom, and form 
herself a slaveholding confederacy. 
The hemp crops of Kansas ought to be ap- 
plied in a domestic way to hang free-State agi- 
tators in the territory. 
The know-nothing abolitionists of the North, 
such es Mrs. Stowe, Horace Greeley, and 
others: Perfect martyrs of old Satan; from 
such, good Lord, deliver us. 

Butier and Brooks, our departed statesmen: 
While their bodies lie mouldering in the graves, 
may their immortal conduct be a beacon-light 
to guide us into the harbor of safety, where no 
jars or isms trouble or molest us. 

Gen. Bonham, successor of Brooks: Able to 
lash with tongue and hand, may he keep in mind 
the achievement of his predecessor, and, when 
argument fails, wipe out every stain attempted 
to be thrown upon the people or institutions of 
the South by the magic aid of a cowhide. 

To the orator of the day: Though young and 
in bloom, I hope that a few years wiil bring him 
to a state of maturity, that he may be able to 
cane Sumner standing, sitting, or lying. 
Northern men with Southern principles we 
meet as friends; but the abolitionists we salute 
with a good coat of the inside of a pine and the 
outside of a goose with a lighted lucifer-match 
stuck to it. 


RePuBLicaNn CONGRESSIONAL NOMINATIONS. 
In the Second district convention, on Monday, 
there were 113 votes cast, of which 45 were for 
F. A. Hobart, 34 for Edward L. Pierce, 31 for 
John E. Sanford, and 3 for John D. Long. 
Three subsequent ballots were taken without 
substantial change of the relative position of 
the candidates, when Hon. B. W. Harris, the 
present Representative, was nominated by ac- 
clamation, notwithstanding his declinature, and 
he was selected by a unanimous vote. In the 
Fifth district, on Tuesday, there were 91 votes 
east, of which 32 were for R. G. Usher, 30 for 
John Cummings, and 29 for N. P. Banks. Eleven 
subsequent ballots were taken, and though there 
was an effort of the Usher men, failing on their 
candidate, to aid S. Z. Bowman, it was unsuc- 
cessful, though they finally secured Banks’s 
nomination by going for him in preference to 
Cummings. The twelfth ballot stood Banks 
48, Cummings 39, Bowman 1, Edwin Walden 1. 

In the First district, Wednesday, William W. 

Crapo was nominated for reélection without op- 

position. In the Sixth district, the same day, 

with a vote of 114, George B. Loring had, on 


of independent Republicans opposed to Gen. 





POLITICAL NOTES. 
Governor Tilden owes the United States gov- 
ernment between $150,000 and $200,000 on ac- ‘ 


The town elections in Connecticut, this fall, 


have been largely for the Republicans, which is ; 


deemed an augury of success in the presidential regulated families,” he would say ‘‘Accidents 
will happen in even the best-regulated families,” | 
and you would know what he meant; but Mr. 
Tilden would probably say: ‘‘It is believed by 
The impression gen- | many honest and right-feeling, ~~ agen. 3 a | own side. 
taken, men—though more or less might be | y PMc : 
weightily said son tee and against the proposi- | that if any vote contrary to his wishes his head 


election. 

Next Tuesday the great contests in Ohio and 
Indiana will be decided. 
rally prevails that the Republicans will be suc- 
cessful in both States. 


i) 


ti 








friends, herelam. [am a common farmer gist | 


like the rest of ye. | : 
a farm, in fact I may say I was born in a corn- | There is much more sound than sense about this 


field.” “‘A pumpkin, by gorry!” was the quick kind of talk. If we want a good man nominated 
response of a wag in the crowd. 


unmistakable language—like Hayes. ; 
only know that such a man means something, 
but we know what he does mean. 
ural and justifiable distrust of talky men who | we must be at our post; the army who sleep at 
make . sounding and eoerons pretence of their post regardless of danger will finally be 
saying a thing and yet don't say it after ail—men | 
who hide a mustard-seed of an idea in a kaleido- ] 
scope of words, so that the more you turn the | get the profit on his goods than attend his own 
thing the more you can’t quite capture that elu- | caucus must not find fault or complain if his fa- 


The Jeffersonian Democrats, as they delight | effect will eventuate even in fireside circles ac- | experience that this is not so. 
to style themselves, are horrified at Colonel Bob | customed to the most exact, exhaustive, elabo- | in the Custom House who are bitter enemies of | t¢ harbor! 
Ingersoll’s so-called infidelity. Thomas Jeffer- | rate and usufruct systems of domestic dominion. 











give his vote for this third party, however ex 
In the second district Democratic Convention, 


cis W. Bird, had a few votes for the Congres- | been done and gained in the last sixteen years 
years younger he would like to go to Congress, 


and was sorry he had not had the chance before 
he was too old. 


inations, either State or national. 


The Democratic newspapers discredit one 
Daniel P. Jones, of New York city, who has 
made oath that while in the employ of the 
Christian Commission he waited upon Governor 
Tilden, soliciting funds, and that the reply was, 
“I would rather see all the soldiers starve to 
death than give them one cent.” 


selves to do it. I know all that is said abou 


et,” ete. 
Where 's Massachusetts to stand? 
to be after the first Tuesday in November, an 
for at least one year of the new administration 
Is she to be a (spurious) Democratic State, 
The Eighth district selects its Congressional 
candidate next week. At present Gov. Claflin 
leads. There is some opposition to him because 
he would not, two years ago, run against John 
M. S. Williams, then in Congress for a first 
term. To have done so would have been a vio- 
lation of personal and political friendship that 
even his critics would not seriously defend. 

The Democrats in the fourth Congressional 
district in this State are without a candidate. 
Judge Abbott declined a renomination, in com- 
pliance with the wish of his party, in order to 
leave the way clear for Governor Gaston; but 
Mr. Gaston declines to enter, though the door 
isopen. The convention adjourned for a week 
to think the matter over and try their powers of 
persuasion upon the unwilling candidate. 


man-suffrage causes, who are straining ever 


doing all in their power to put Massachusetts i 
that terrible and most shameful position. 


liberty and lite. 


Mr. Garrison, upon receiving a letter from 


from which we muke the following extract :— 
If Samuel J. Tilden should be elected, it wi 


I enlisted in the campaign to add my humble 
efforts to the accomplishment of three import- 
ant objects: Ist, the establishment of an honest 
currency; 2d, the inauguration of a correct and 
efficient civil-service; and 3d, to impress and 
enforce upon the minds of the people the great 
danger that lurks behind the “solid South.” A 
“solid South,” unless met by a solid North, 
means confusion, anarchy and another revolu- 
tion. The leaders of the South are as firmly 
determined to enforce the payment of their 
claims, which amount to many hundred millions 
of dollars, as they were determined before the 
war to perpetuate and extend the system of sla- 
very; and that party which is lifted into power 
by its influence will be compelled to heed its de- 


maaidd. Clerk Sehurs. only lament that they did not succeed, an 


John Bigelow, who is one of Tilden’s’ most 
zealous supporters, appears to feel the absurdity 
of denying Tilden’s disloyaly; for he makes a 
stitement of the case which is a distinct admis- 
sion that the charge is true. Mr. Bigelow 
says :— 

When the war broke out he [Tilden] did not 
associate himself publicly with the party which 
he thought had unwisely precipitated it, because 
he could not entirely approve of the methods by 
which they were conducting it. 


Of course he puts it as mildly as possible for 
Mr. Tilden; but he places him where the charge 
of disloyalty places him, in a position of hos- 
tility to the government. 


them to a state of abject vassalage. Such 
the Democratic party to-day. 


your vote for its presidential candidate—for tl 


right eye! 


force them to the extent of its possibilitie 
Vote for Hayes and Wheeler. 


It is not to be wondered at that, after the man- 
ner in which Josiah G. Abbott, of this city, got 
into the seat of Rufus S. Frost, he does not care 
to submit to the decision of the voters of the 
fourth district at the ensuing election. He has 
declined being a candidate for reélection, and he 
thus confesses his doubt as to the propriety of 
his course. Mr. Charles P. Thompson, Demo- 
crat, of the sixth district, had the manliness to 
rebuke the action of the House in disfranchis- 
ing voters that Abbott’s ambition might be grati- 
fied, and it would seem Abbott should have met 
the issue of the propriety of his conduct. But 
no! he dodges the opportunity; cries baby, an? 
takes himself off! 


negro rights. 
The following is a letter from Mr. Adam 


tute :— 


me from answering promptly your letter of tl 
20th inst. 
agreeable duty to perform the task to which y« 
invite me. 
kind for fifteen years, and am now in my 70 
year. Should I accept one invitation, I shou 


an equal claim. 
better stay at home. 
ciate the importance of this canvass. 
rowing itself daily more and more into a stru 


Yet [ think [ fully appr 


Every franchise you enjoy under the consti- 
tution of the United States, your right to vote, 
freedom of religious opinions, your trial by 
jury, your right even to representation, were 
left open to change, by the ordinary process of 
amending the constitution.— Mr. Blaine, at Cin- 
cinnatt. 

This is not good law, Mr. Blaine! The con- 
stitution of the United States is a fixed fact, so 
far as the rights of the citizen are concerned. 
A motion to abridge those rights could not even 
be entertained. Nor can any State meddle with 
such rights. When once conferred they are 
irrevocable, except for acts of crime or rebel- 
lion. Likewise the notion that a State can re- 
cede after giving its assent to a constitutional 
amendment is equally vain and foolish. Such 
legislation would be as false in theory as it 
would be mischievous in practice. 


their own exclusive benefit. From the days 
the Credit Mobilier, down to the last exposur 


there is only one conclusion to be drawn, andth 
is the prevalence of corruption almost ever 
where in the Republican organization. 
honest men do indeed make brave and since 


are too often defeated to raise any just hopes 
ultimate success. 


est men of all parties. When ina great pop 


date for the Presidency one gentleman deep 


President Seelye of Amherst College, at the 
dinner of the Hampshire (Mass.) Agricultural 
Society, said he did not like the tears shed by 
the press and politicians over the degeneracy of 
the times. It is not true that the government 
is all corrupt. There are very few men in 
power that you can approach with a bribe. He 
believed Gen. Grant was a true, honorable and 
faithful man. Hehas commanded more soldiers, 
led a larger army, and met and conquered larger 
forces, than any man in the world. He had met 
ana seen Gen. Grant often, and he does not look 
like an intemperate man, as some represent. 
He has marvellous powers of silence, but is also 
a good talker, contrary to the impression of 
some. Gen. Grant has made mistakes and mis- 
placed confidence, but no personal corruption 
had been charged to him, and he believed that 
it was his honest effort to have things done 
properly. When his foreign policy, and Indian 
policy, and all other policies have become mat- 
ters of history, it will be found a glorious his- 
tory. There is less corruption now than ever 
before, and the press is throwing more light on 
official acts than ever. 


could not command many more than one hu 


for a change in public opinion. 





the canvass bas been carried on. The gre 
on the popular passions excited during the la 
civil war. Instead of repeating the honorab 
call of President Grant, ‘**Let us have peace 


war. And why is this? 


their own power. Verily, verily, if the peop 
are wise they will lay down party and seize tl 





very truly, yours, CHakLes Francis ApDAms. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


responsible for the sentiments advanced. | 








Party Dangers. 
Evitor or ComMONWEALTH :—The only dis 
An Indiana correspondent says that the Demo- | ease dangerous to the Republican party at th 
cratic nominee in that State is well known as a 
farmer, living near Vincennes, on the bottom 
lands of the White river. He is the owner ot 
a large body of very fertile ‘land, embracing 
thousands of acres. As a farmer, he is not 
progressive, has never surrounded himself with 
the comforts and conveniences of a home such | have secured it. 
as his wealth could command. Has no fine 
stock, nor does he cultivate his land in accord- 
ance with the prevailing ideas of the time. He|40 something to obtain it. 
is *‘close-fisted,” without culture, and vain of 
his position us a member of Congress. His ap- 





tion growing out of likes and dislikes of certai 
persons who claim the privilege and the right t 


This may all be true, and un 


expect that if a person wants an office he wil 
There are 








from his own boasting of his being a ‘“‘common| the duties of making laws for them. 
man” than from others. He is popular with | ¢48¢3, however, are rare. 
the farmers because he is ‘‘one of them,” and | 


takes pot-luck with them whenever invited. A | Congress. Douglas did the same. 


which is said to typify the man. He not long | surely be left in the background. The worker 
since was addressing a political gathering, and | is the one who wins, whether in politics or busi- 


began his harangue by saying, ‘*Wall, now, | Ness. 
A great deal is said about packing caucuses 


Ye all know I was born on 29d manipulating them by crafty politicians. 








| for an office we are apt to use our best endeav- 

: | ors to secure the result. Let the class of men 
. “cc ” ; ; | 

Mr. S. L. Clemens (‘‘Mark Twain”), in taking | who act otherwise tell us of their better way. 


the chair at a Republican meeting in Hartford, |p). yankee character is one of activity, and 
the other evening, said in the course of his re- | 
In the Eleventh district, Thurs-| parks :— 

Russia} day, out of 93 votes, George D. Robinson, of 
On| Chicopee, had 55, A. L. Soule, of Springfield, 
the contrary, she is stronger than ever. Her} 17, Charles R. Ladd, of the same city, 17, and 
If she | scattering 4; and Mr. Robinson was nominated. 


the man who wants an office is not to close his 
| mouth nor his ears to what is going on around 
We like men who talk straight out ~ plain him. If it is a crime to want an office, the 
: not | american people are generally sinners above 


We have nat- all othersin the world. If we mean to succeed 


|overtaken. The politician who would rather 


ive little idea, because it always takes refuge, y rite candidate is forsaken by others like him- 
self. The caucus is the primary movement to 
If Mr. Hayes wanted to | success. Give this a well-matured considera- 
ay ‘Accidents will happen in even the best- | tion, and the battle is half-won. 

There is a complaint sometimes that large 
| corporations, having in their employ many 
hands, use unfair means to obtain votes for their 
This is said of Collector Simmons: 








We know from a little | 
There are men| 


on—that infelicitous conjunctions of cause and | is immediately cut off. 


| 





son was such a true-blue Calvinistic orthodox 


suspected of infidelity.— Montgomery Journal. advocacy of the causes of anti-slavery, prohibi- ‘fluence will always obtain where a large number 
ion and woman-suffrage is well knuwn, writes | of persons are under the control of one head. 


Wade Hampton said to the negroes at Cheraw, | ti 


We make no threats; but we | present time. 


Rev. Samuel May of Leicester, whose long | devil hates religion. A certain amount of in- 
ii 


He says :— | leaps over the private rights of the individual. c. 








Every sincere Republican must have another! Socra Hincuam. 


and by the eternal God we intend’ and special reason now for not turning aside to 


| cellent the candidate it presents. TI i : t : 
much at stake now in Ame to the ar marae The ratification meeting at Faneuil Hall, last 


he other day, our old and honest friend, Fran- | the republic and the salvation of all that has 


sional candidacy, when he said if he were twenty passe =o hacen gee Tene ag 
; : And they 
who are doing this, even in the good names of 
temperance and woman-suffrage, will bitterly 
rue the day, I believe, when they allowed them- 


‘voting the Hayes and Wheeler” ticket at the 
same time that they ‘‘vote the prohibitory tick- 
But that is but a short-sighted view. 
What is she 


Tilden-Adams-Kelly State, nay, a ‘‘white line” 
State, on and after the next election-day? That 
is the question to be answered; and I say that 
my excellent friends of the prohibitory and wo- 


nerve to get votes for this new third party, are 


us have no hand or part in it, whether as friends 
of those causes or as true sons of our country 
in this hour of most base conspiracy against her 


colored voter at Springfield, Ill., expressing his 
purpose to vote for Mr. Tilden, yet wishing to 
be advised by the old and well-tried friend of 
the colored people, gave the advice in a letter, 


be the restoration of the Democratic party to 
power and place as before the rebellion; a party 
overwhelmingly composed of those who are 
deadly hostile to your race in all that pertains 
to equal and exact justice; a party that, during 
the rebellion, denounced every needful measure | * 
of Mr. Lincoln’s administration for its suppres- | ! 
sion, and in its spirit and attitude was a constant 
menace in furtherance of the treasonable de- 
signs of the South; a party that, since the re- 
bellion, has opposed every constitutional amend- 
ment and every legislative act designed to de- 
stroy,the last vestige of chattel-slavery and es- 
tablish universal freedom, irrespective of com- 
plexional distinctions; a party that now embod- 
ies and is controlled by all at the South who 
glory in the perfidious attempt at secession, and 


whose villainous determination it is, by the 
fiercest threats, the vilest ruffianism, and the 
most revolting slaughter—having already slai 
their thousands—virtually to disfranchise the 
whole body of colored voters and then reduce 


Sooner than cast 


man is worthy of the party and the party worthy 
of the man, and they are ‘‘one and inseparable” 
—cut off your right hand or pluck out your 
It was the Republican party that 
put down the rebellion, that carried the con- 
stitutional amendments, and that means to en- 


This has the ring of truth and honest convic- 
tion which has always marked Mr. Garrison as 
the intense hater of slavery and the friend of 


read at a Democratic meeting at Cooper Insti- 


Quincy, Sept. 25, 1876.—Daniel Magone, Jr., 
Chairman N. Y. State Democratic Committee :— 
Dear Sir:—Absence from home has prevented 


If I were younger, it would be an 


But I have not done anything of the 


probably give rise to others which would have 
My judgment is that I had 


It is nar- 


gle between the people and the managers who 
hold the official organization of the country for 


made by the investigations of the last Congress, 


The 
efforts to resist this baleful influence, but they 


This struggle has been going 
on for years, and no material change for the 
better has yet been effected. The time has now 
come for a radical change, and the substitution 
of a wholly new influence, tied up by no re- 
strictions other than the genuine wishes of hon- 


lar convention of a party to nominate a candi- 


compromised by the investigations of a commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives comes within 
twenty-five votes of a nomination, and another, 
who really did honor to himself by fearless and 
effective exposures of corruption in high places, 


dred votes, it seems to me that it is high time 
Neither is the 
case improved by a view of the manner in which 


effort of the Republicans seems to be to operate 


the cry is for raising what may prove another 
Only because the peo- 
ple of the Southern States choose to vote as 
they please, without regard to the corrupt com- 
binations of officeholders all over the country, 
wielded by equally corrupt combinations of leg- 
islators at the seat of government to perpetuate 


present opportunity to make a change.—I am, 


|The writers in this department, alone, are to be held | department. 


present time seems to be a quarrelsome disposi- 


be Republicans of good and regular standing. 
If a person is active and secures a nomination 
it is sometimes said that wire-pulling and money 


til human rature is essentially changed you may 


rare 
cases, it is true, upon record where a person 
has neither sought not intimated a desire for of- 
pellation, ‘‘Blue-Jeans Williams,” comes more fice who has been summoned by the people to 
Such 
Abraham Lincoln ‘ 
“stumped” the State of Illinois fora seat in gallant Worden his eyes. Though we depre- 
Whoever 


good story is going the rounds of the papers | sits idly by without enterprise or pluck will 


|}and two great 





| the Collector, and who hate Gen. Butler as the | Prove to our young people! 
| to think, and with justice also, it seems to me, 


that the 


The Woman-Suffragists. 


*-| To tHe Epiror oF THE COMMONWEALTH :— 


week, was certainly a success numerically, and 
, | in the respectful attention with which the speak- 
ers were heard. Had the chairman (woman) 
put the thing to vote, however, as she was hap- 
pily deterred from doing, upon a careful survey 
of the house, it would have been seen how very 
delusive these modern assemblages really are. 
The ‘‘unterrified” were there in strong force, 
and they appear to go everywhere, if it is a 
“tree blow,” without much regard to personal 
d preferences. Not that the Democracy are so 
? | utterly hopeless as Mr. Phillips seemed to be- 
a|lieve. Very far from it. He knows better 
than any one that it is a great thing to get the 
popular ear; and, further, that the transition 
from thought to action would be very brief, in 
y |the matter of female suffrage, if it was known 
to comprehend every element of society. 


t 


n 


Let Tt was just here where the logic of Mr. Phil- 


lips, which is usually so clear and satisfactory, 
was a little askew. He claimed that the ladies 
hereabouts held nine millions in their own 
right. Of course it is dreadfully wicked to tax 
these millions without due representation, and 
something should be done about it immediately, 
if only to class them with the “Indians un- 
taxed”—that is to say, if the aforesaid ladies 
actually made this money themselves, which 
Mr. Phillips felt constrained to quality. But as 
the only ground for suffrage it is, upon the his- 
torical basis cited by him, clearly untenable. 
Years ago the property qualification existed in 
most of the old States; and in some of them, 
New Jersey, for example, women voted under 
But it is a curious fact that when this was 


ll 


the sex, not only without a protest on their 
part, so far as the record goes, but with their tacit 
assent. The case stood then, in effect, pre- 
cisely as it stands to-day, that if Madame Mc- 
Flimsy, of Madison square, could not vote with- 
out also including Mrs. Bloodguthery, of Mack- 
eralville, she would rather not vote at all. If 
d | our ladies could only get over this little weak- 
ness as easily as the men have done, with re- 
in 
Democratic mass meeting in full assurance of 
faith; for the ‘‘unterrified” would like no better 
fun than to march to the polls arm-in-arm with 
Bridget, and then and there vote the genuine 
Democratic ticket, beginning early and voting 
as often as they could. Contrary to the current 
expectation it would be found that the woman 
vote is a decidedly conservative vote, as a mass. 
But, judging from the general expression in the 
8- | Belknap case, it would by no means be sucha 
conservator of official integrity as many have 
imagined. A visit to Washington during the 
sitting of Congress is very suggestive upon this 
point. 

It is beginning to be seen that it is easier to 
8,| break away from the old landmarks than to 
locate new and safer ones. Our legislation as 
to property, for instance, is bearing a different 
kind of fruit from what was expected. We find 
husbands haggling with their wives over the 
re | almighty dollar, parents with their children, and 
relatives among themselves. Thousands of 
families have thus been broken up, and the end 
th. | i$ Mot vet. Female suffrage would add another 
ld | element of disintegration. With the demorali- 
zation of the family relation it is easy to esti- 
mate the amount of that ‘‘moral power” which 
we are promised as a compensation. Women 
g-| having set up for themselves, might then not 
be deemed entitled to that respectful courtesy 
which they can now demand. If they do not 
now wield the ‘‘moral power” it is idle to sup- 
pose that the ballot would give it tothem. The 
at | great majority of the sex fully realize this fact, 
¥~ | and therefore are very sensibly content to make 


is 


1e 


yu 


e- 


of 
es 


re | themselves as loving and lovely as possible, 
leaving the men to do the political wrangling. 
of Dousrer. 





CORRES PONDENUE. 





Ho! for the Centennial !---If, 
u- | SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 30, 1876. 
ly A CROWDED CIRCLE. 

The immense crowds in attendance at the 
exposition at this time make it extremely diffi- 
cultto see many things. It seems to me I have 
wasted hours of precious time and more precious 
strength waiting for my turn, and then have 
had to turn away in despair. 


n- 


Especially has 
this been the case around the rich camcos and 
other jewels at Tiffany’s, Starr & Marcus's, and 
te | Bailey's, in the American department of the 
le | Main Building; and also in Machinery Hall, 
»”| wherever any curious work was in process. 
And this brings up the question sometimes raised 
of the great center of interest. 


at 


It seems to me 
there is no one center. Different 
have their specialties. A Western gentleman 
manifested his when he talked to me with so 
le | much enthusiasm of the grandeur, the wonders, 
ie | and the benefits to result from, the exhibit in 
Agricultural Hall. But, then, he was not con- 
fined to one ide, for the next minute, with equal 
satistaction, he directed my attention to the beau- 
ties of the Elkington silver-vase in the English 
I have been here nearly a week, 
jand have not yet entered Agricultural Hall, 
though I caught a glimpse of it one day when 
- | passing on the cars so crowded that I was in 
e | terror of a breakdown, and an extra engine was 
found necessary to start the load of humanity 
n | determined to ride. Some people have told me 
o | that the 


individuals 





GOVERNMENT BUILDING 
possesses interest above all others. I was just 
walked in haste by some friends through one 
end of it, the other day, without seeing anything 
especially attractive except an immense Indian 
} | dug-out with queer figures painted all over the 








outside, and said to have been made, or dug, out 
of one log. The size and the seams left me a 
little incredulous. But the iron monitor, on the 


outside, brougkt forcibly back to mind the in- 








terest felt in rebellion days in Colonel Ericsson 
and his effective little monitor, which cost the 


cate war, we yet share the enthusiasm over 
these gallant deeds. A shattered boat near this 
seemed to invite me to step on board, when I 
learned that it was one that had belonged to the 
fleet of the lamented Colonel Kane. The same 
lay we went into a little building which we found, 
representing the 
PUBLIC WORKS OF FRANCE. 

“Oh! if you are interested in this you will 
also be interested in the United States govern- 
ment building,” said “one of my companions. 
It was a sinall place, but full of charming inter- 
est. The walls were covered with drawings, and 
the floor filled with models in stone and wood 
of great beauty—aqueducts, and the works for 
their construction, bridges, lighthouses, section 
lighthouses to show the interior construction, 
solid glass lanterns, different 
kinds, in which is placed the light in the tower 
onhigh. One of these, I am sure, was the same 
kind as that shown me at the lighthouse on 
Hummock Island, in Long Island Sound, which 
the keeper said was a French invention. An- 
other curious thing there is a model of the har- 
bor of Marseilles, once described to me bya 
sea-captain as being very remarkable, nearly 
encircled by the city, and beneath which has re- 
cently been discovered ar underground passage 
leading from one church to another. We found 
a young lady here taking notes, asking infor- 
mation of whoever could inform her, who had 
not the slightest conception of a lighthouse. 
She lived in Philadelphia, had been in New 
York and Boston, and yet had never been down 
What a school this exhibition may 
Most people seem 


MAIN BUILDING. 


s of the most general interest. Here are the 


useful, beautiful and curious fabrics and man- 
ufactures of all nations. 
scarce afford time enough critically to examine 


A whole year would 


done away it worked the disfranchisement of ° 


gard to Patrick and Cxsar, they might go toa 
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supplement too long, though I must not omit 
telling how kind the people were to me at 
the other hotel down the river — an intelli- 
gent German, his pleasant English wife, and 
a young New Jerseyman who went with me 
to the whart with an umbrelia; and how de- 
lightfully their house is located on the wharf 
and bank of the river beneath the long graceful 
arms of swamp-maples !—how kind and sympa- 
thetic people were on the boat, the women so 
sweet, and the men so ready to instruct me! A 
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A few flowérs on such occasions are appropriate 
and beautiful; but when, at great expense, the 
air is made heavy with odors of costly produc- 
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A Newport letter says: “It is a mistake to 
suppose that Newport life dies out with autumn. 
On the contrary, with the departure of the last 
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landlord, I think he had some misgivings. But 
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my straightforward story, and especially the 
mention of my friends, assured him, and he 
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An Unknown Poet. 
BY D. R. LOCKE. 


ears there was laid under the sod, 
ae State or} Maine, a poet well beloved by 
his people, whose name was hardly known out- 
side the State in which he was born. With 


“In building roads or telling yarns 
I’m death against this crooking ; 

I only say that she was more 
Than decently good-looking. 


deserves :— 


more activ 


2 far as English is spoken, and have 
pee posterity with those of Burns, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, and their kin, whom men 
hey touch their hearts to feel- 
Theirs 


gone down to 


love so because t 
ing, or speak what they cannot express. 


“One thing can truthfully be said: 


e ambition, his songs might have been ; 


Almira would not craw: from 
And sit two hours a-yawning; 
She seldom slopped and never sloshed, 


And then the darling girl, beside, 
Would always have her shoestrings tied 


is the apostolic succession, for they carry the 
divine touch in their fingers, which are laid upon 
closed eyes, and men see the light on the daisy’s ; 
‘“‘wee, modest, crimson-tippit flower,” or the sad- | not spring-steel and wadding :— 
ness on the November hills of Ayr. They| «tp those old times, if we should court 
breathe upon men, and deaf ears are loosened Two girls of Jones’s or Hilliard’s, 

to catch the music of the laverock’s song, going Who weighed one hundred sixty pounds 
wild between the — — = = Each by her father’s steelyards, 

love of earth, or the tender passion ¢ Seed 3 ide 
mother’s song, as she rocks her babe beside her mee ee a Se oe riowtng ’ 
cottage-door. They sigh, and men find words ‘tran salad Gi. Nad ondiibnn alee, 

for their yearning and voice for their grief, as had waa tery ses auttine. 
“Highland Mary” has carried the lament of y 
thousands on brae and sierra; and the last lines Some things the old folks seemed to prize 
of ‘‘Annie Laurie” are charged with the devo- Above her, being fair— : 

tion of lovers till they almost have the sacred-| Her mother told me that her girl 

ness of an oath. f Was rugged as a bear— 

Of such was the man I name to-day. His) And then the old man bragged that she 
work was known, if the poet was not. How Was built just like her mother— 
many have read and re-read “The Empty Sleeve,” | Was just as limber as an eel, 

“My Child’s Origin,” ‘The Shepherd and the And just as tough as leather.” 
Lamb,” and “The Under Dog in the Fight,” 
and cut these verses from newspapers and car- 
ried them about and read them to others, who 
never heard the name of David Barker. He was 
born in Exeter, Maine, to a fortune of simply 
energy and self-reliance. The Barkers are now 
one of the great families of Maine, the very 
name carrying with it a stamp of character, elo- 
quence, political influence, and a most unbound- 
} ed freedom of opinion and expression—so much 
’ so that, when the younger branches bring the 
license of freedom and expression, caught at 
home, into drawing-rooms elsewhere, all ques- 
tion ceases when it is known that they ‘‘belong 
to the Barkers.” The entire self-dependence of 
the family in its early days won for it rights of 


The first thing in the morning.” 


bly good :— 

“One side the room the old folks slept— 
Her father and her mother; 

The swifts, wheel, loom and warping-bars 
Were standing on the other. 

The tom-cat and a cosset lamb 
Were in one corner lying, 

While o’er my head the pumpkin hung 
My darling had been drying. 

Above the belching back-logs lain 
The pig and turkey-victual 

Was sweating on the iron-crane, 
Within a five-pail kettle. 


frankness which are religiously preserved. 

When David was seven his father was found 
dead in the snow, killed by his team. As he 
says in one of his poems to his dearly-beloved 
brother Lewis :— 

‘In that awful hour, my brother, 

We had nothing left to lean upon 
But God and a Roman mother.” 
There were ten children, a trifle of three hun- 
dred dollars, and a farm encumbered for more 
than it was worth, to keep them with, But the 
mother would not see her home broken up, 
and went to work with the older children to re- 
deem the farm, and brought the family up with 
credit. In the thrifty farming town in which 
David Barker was born and lived such effort 
and simplicity were not rare; and it was from 
real life he drew the simple, moving touches of 
such side-pictures as ‘Poor Widow Moore” :— 
‘One day she told me, and she cried, 
The winter that her husband died 
She tended her own barn, 

And spun with her own poor widowed hands 
Five hurdred skeins of yarn. 

Ah! woman in your gorgeous wealth, 
With false, perverted taste, 

Who drizzle out a vapid life 
’*Mid frippery and paste, 

Come, I can teach you many a phrase, 

But cannot tell you what this means: 
She tended her own barn, 

And spun with her poor widowed hands 
Five hundred skeins of yarn.” 

A very clear idea of his bringing-up, as well 
as of his unconventional humor, may be found 
in these lines :— 

“Though years have fied, I mind it yet, 

I and my lawyer brother, 

Would badger, bother, tire and fret 
Our good old praying mother. 

The words would scarcely leave her there 
Ere he and I forgot ’em, 

When, as a substitute for prayer, 
She spanked our youthful bottom. 

With inward threat and outward pout, 
I and my legal brother 

Agreed that Heaven had dealt us out 
A rash and cruel mother. 

Since then, as on life’s billows tossed, 
With sin’s old chains a-clanking, 

I find those teachings were not lost— 
That praying and that spanking.” 

He seems to have had a roguish, somewhat 
lawless and busy boyhood, and his poems have 
many allusions to the pranks of thattime. He 
early knew that he must depend upon his own 
efforts; but he was a quick and ambitious 
scholar, and sent himself through Foxcroft 
Academy, then a school of no small repute, and 
became a favoriteteacher. ‘Teaching not being 
sufficiently remuncrative, he learned the trade 
of blacksmithing, which he pureued for some 
years, till, his health failing, he studied law and 
became the legal adviser of his native town. 

He was warmly esteemed by the profession of 
the State, for his gifts and humor; but it is 
doubtful whether he ever gave that attention to 


Tliree boys were in a trundle-bed— 
One kicking with the colic; 


Were peeping—full of frolic. 
Their library, on the mantelpiece, 
Was of a rare selection; 
They had all of the standard works 
And but one work of fiction. 
The Bible, Bunyan, Watts’s Hymns, 
Which taught both me and you 80; 
The reader, speller, grammar-book, 
Arithmetic and Crusoe. 


Grant said he always lived by plan, 
For on the shelf appointed 

There smoked the sulphur in the pan 
From which the children ’ointed. 


Her mother, ere she went to bed 


The round pine kitchen-table spread 
With honey reeking from the bees, 
With nut-cakes and with pig’s-foot cheese, 
In case the gir! or I was faint.” 


kindly woman—a model mother-in-law. 


Easter :— 

“‘Old Shupbael Grant then bragged an hour 
Of everything on earth he knew, 
And all he ever dreamed of, too; 
How he had licked big Abel Tower, 
And knocked an eye and wisdom tooth 
Square down the throat of Orlan Booth; 
How on one leg he used to stand 
And box an hour with Rufus Carn, 
And with an ax and flask in hand 
Had run the ridge-pole of a barn! 
And how he always liked the fun 
Of knocking hats with long-leg Banks; 
And how they danced from sun to sun 
At the last muster on the planks; 
How, after dark, his old blind horse, 
With heaves and lame in every foot, 
He linked on old Jehial Morse, 
And got a shoat and drink to boot; 
How once a number twelve he wore, 
Although his feet were small as mine, 
To make them thiak ’twas neighbor Moore 
Who plundered cedar o’er the line; 
And how he marketed his hay, 
Not when the skies were bright and warm, 
But always on a lowery day, 
And often through a driving etorm; 
That half a ton, less tare and tret, 
Was just twelve hundred when ’twas wet; 
And how at Pullen’s piling bee 
He whacked and welted Simon Spear, 
And warmed the wax within his ear, 
Yes, browsed him like a Saxon, 
For speaking disrespectfully 
Of God and Andrew Jackson.” 


“That blessed wheat, mixed in with tares, 
That pious mother’s humble prayers 
And love you harbor for her daughter, 
You know will often make you stand 


More lies and brags and drunks and cheats 
From her old father than you ought to; 
And so, through prayers and rum and all, 
I toughed it out at Grant’s that fall.” 


the law which would have won for him more 
than a mere local reputation. A mind like his 
would not lend itself without effort to the dry de- 
tails of suits and proceedings. It is impossible 
to suppose the man who wrote ‘*The Under Dog 
in the Fight” or ‘*The Poet’s Invitation” study- 
ing the points in a disputed land case with relish, 
or going over the settlement of an estate in the 
interest of some grasping old hunks. To him 
the green grass and running brooks of litera- 
ture were ever more acceptable than the dry 
Sahara of the law, even though there were gold 
in its sands. If he went gold-hinting at all, it 
would be with as much enthusiasm for the glo- 
rious mountains and beautiful valleys in which 
the ore was found as for the gold itself. Be- 
sides, he had so strong a sense of justice, such 
a leaning toward and sympathy for the weak, 
and so bitter a hatred of wroag and oppression, | of the songs of the people. 
that very many briefs that would be taken eager- 
ly by less conscientious men he would throw in- 
dignantly out of his window. Nevertheless, he 
made a modest competency, and was held in 
such esteem by his townsmen as to be sent to 
the Legisiature, where three of his brothers have 
held places; and Bowdoin College, unsolicited, 
sent him its degree for his poetical merits. Out- 
wardly his lite was one of unpretending success. 
But it had its shadings, and they were deep 
ones. His health was broken in youth, and its 
morbid influence lent acuteness to the strokes 
of disappointment that made them insupport- 
able. He was the odd genius of the family, and 
recognized as such by all who knew him. At 
meetings of the bar, when the circle went wild | ! 
over the splendid talents and bright spirits of 
his brother, Lewis Barker, prince of good com- 
pany, the members were always ready for ec- | t© Oppose slavery. 
centric speech or more eccentric song from 
David, which, by allusions to names and points the war. ‘ i 
familiar, always.well managed and in keeping, “John Brown in Prison” :— 
sent them off in“toars of delighted laughter. 
When he rose the eXpectant auditors were al- kill 
ways certain of sometiiig not only good, but And tumble it into a grave; 


some such strong and terse lines as these :— 

“Each for his grist must take his turn, 
Each form that shields a deathless soul; 
And one tough lesson he must learn, 

. That, though he curse or though he pray, 

While justice grinds, he takes his pay 

To the !ast kernel of the toll.” 


tie of the man. 
and in his daily life :— 


world— 
Will never a moment stop 
To see which dog may be in the fault, 
But will shout for the dog on top. 
But, for me, I shall never pause to ask 
Which dog may be in the right, 


For the under dog in the fight.” 








new. His humor was his dwn. He never had 





occasion to borrow. His clragce_ 
copied and handed about from one 
till he might be appropriately named **The Poet 
of the Vest-Pocket.” 

But alternating with this humor were moods 
of the most utter gloom. When one of these | 
came he would go away from his fellows and 
bury himself for weeks, not allowing the ap- 
proach of a soul, till it went off as suddenly as | 


yoems were 













wheth 
apostrophe to the ‘‘Ship of State”’— 


“Clean the decks of the curse. If opposed by the 


By its whisperings round with the slave.” 
ould be. 
er slavery should die he wrote in an 
owner, 


Jonah.) 


oan Se real. 0 st sacar: 


it came. In these solitudes he wrote, as if) 






driven to madness, as grotesque and witty fan- | With a “Free 
cies as ever entered the head of man. These! our ba 
poems he never showed to mortal eye, and the | Let the tyran 
tew known, by which we know the others, were | wer. j 

Running through the volume are the strong- 


rescued by his brother from the oblivion into | " 
which they otherwise would have fallen. est evidences’ that, whatever particular form it 
But it is less with the man—what he did or) may have top in his mind, the author had a 


er, 


might have done—that we have to do than with | most ardent hope, amounting to almost, but not 

the poet whose modest book is before us. Since quite, a faith in another and better world. 

books were made there seldom has been so | ‘‘Leather French was a hermit in his neighbor- 

unique a collection, or one of whose deserts so hood, who lived whetchedly and died miserably. 

many opinions may be honestly expressed. Not | «Has that old leather garb that you wore, Leather 

a line init, trom first to last, shows the slightest French, 

premeditation; not a line has been polished or| That you wore in the days long ago, 

fitted to its place. The writer wrote as the bird Been exchanged for the robe you named in 

sings—because he must, apparently caring noth- | prayer, 

ing whether the hearer was pleased or not. It | Fora robe that is whiter than snow? 

mattered not to him whether his arrow was/ And that dreary old hut where you dwelt, Leather 

shapely or clumsy, so that it went directly to French, 

its mark. Sentiment, feeling, satire, humor, The old hut on the hurricane lands, 

roughness that grates and sensibility that soothes, | Was it bartered by you at the passes of death 

blades which eut clean and cleavers which man-, For a house not erected with hands?” 

Seeman ines sing stones inthe Next ‘The Moody and Sankey versfrs have so over 
prehensiodle Sng done this kind of thing, and so badly, as to de- 


show at once the motive and the feeling of the t thi 

man who wrote them. Through verses as bome- | °',¢."'- 

ment in any author that we can call our own. 
His longest poem and by all odds his best, 


which he calls ‘‘My First Courtship,” falls into | and sadness, couched in homeliest phrase :— 


swing with these lines, which the laureate of ‘Our mother, dear Lew, though decrepit anJ old, | t > 

| tiful despite defects. : : 
David Barker lay down to his last sleep with- | .,me silent because through the impressive me- 
dium of silence the soul can best commune with 


Him who dwells in it.— W. H. H. Murray. 


this country will be the first with readiest grace | Has baked us a loaf now-and-then, 
to admit toa place with his own ‘ Ezekiel’s | To see it by practice we ever could find 
| The tastes of our boyhood again. 


Courtship” :— 
ourtship | That poor mother’s labors, I fear, were in vain; ; good he had done the world. The men who 

| built the palaces of India are unknown, but | 

I am happy to have | 


‘Twas at a country paring-bee 

I met the fair Almira; 

I reckon from that blessed day, 
As Arabs from Hegira. 

Upon my chair I played old reels, 
By drumming with my fingers, 

And felt, no doubt, as darkness feels 
Which round the daylight lingers. 


| Our efforts were powerless, too; 


loaves, 
And poisoned our appetites, Lew. ” 


| TL loved only less than his work the opinion of | 
}one of our coolest feminine critics—a woman 
| who will not be accused of too much tender- 


We both were verdant as the blade ness in her literary judgments—‘‘Shirley Dare,” 
Of grass in summer weather; | which I have permission to take from a private 
But then methought that we were made | letter :— . | 


To ripen off together. | “I shall never want to pass a slim volume or | 
Some bards would make her free from sin, | unknown poems again, for the chance of finding | 
And say that angels chased her | in it one thing as good as many in David Bar- 
To feast their eyes upon her skin, ker’s book. He might have left but this and 

As white as alabaster.” lived by it :— 


r 





es sort spree iat 
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| But the lover scorns to yield trath to politeness : 


But he is willing to yield all the good points she 


Her back-hair combed and face she washed, 


In those times, it seems, flesh was grass, and 


Owing to the lack of room, his opportunities 
for courting the fair Almira were not remarka- 


Three girls down through the knot-hole floor 


(God bless the dear old homespun saint!), 


The mother was a -hard-working, patient, 
But 
here comes a life-like picture of the father of 
Almira—a swearing, drinking, boisterous Down- 


Where can be found more simple, touching 
lines, and more human nature, than in these ?— 


Thus through a hundred pages the story of 
his first love and its hapless end runs its way, 
changing its mood in the most whimsical man- 
ner — suddenly dropping its careless play for 


Twenty years ago the ‘‘ Under Dog in the 
Fight” was published, and at once became one 
The broad human- 
ity shining through these lines are characteris- 
He illustrated it ir his politics 


“T know that the world—that the great big 


For my heart will beat—while it beats at all— 


The hatred of oppression, which was the 
strongest trait in his character, and which made 
nim beloved by all the poor of his vicinity, 
made him, of course, a pronounced abolitionist 
at a time when it cost something, even in Maine, 
Many of his most stirring 
lyrics were political, especially during and after 
He dared to address these lines to 


**The outer John Brown they may torture and 


But the inner John Brown wiil trouble them still 


The prophecy was tulfilled, as the prophet hoped 
And when there were doubts as to 


Hurl tha wretch to the wave, as they hurled over 
om TO ALL!” gleaming forth from 


yet learn we have freemen to man 


Securely resting in his seat, 
Is rising to his seat. 


By warrior’s arm is never sent; 


The danger which you have to fear 


Comes when that bow is bent.’ 


‘Fear not the man of wealth and birth, 
But sooner him who, dashed to earth, 


From straightened bow the arrowed spear 


Lines Greek in their simplicity and strength! 
His poems of sentiment, not his sentimental 
ones, must be pure inspiration. Since you say 
he never altered his verses, they must have 
come to him as we know the finest thoughts 
have come to others—floating into his brain 


Of robbers girt her like a giant chain, 
She backward drives the birds and beasts again, 
By wondrous power and might of eyes and 


Rizpah! thy name comes blazoned through long 


Rizpan Prorectina HER Sons.—[A Picture 

in the French gallery at the Centennial Ezpo- 

sition. ]—(By Alexander Macaulay. )— 

With staff in hand, stern Rizpah dauntless 
stands 

To guard the bodies of her sons, who, slain 

For sacrifice, now hang upon the plain 


In ghastly form, a terror to all lands. 
Mute, prayerful, watchful, as if mighty bands 


hands. 


years 


And his toil he did not slacken, 
Move his head or raise his eye, 

Keeping time with voice and hammer 
As he briefly made reply :— 

‘‘What you say about my calling 
Would undoubtedly be true 

If my wants were great or many; 
But my wants, thank God! are few. 

To my mind men do not differ 
Very greatly, after all; 

And ‘tis little more than fancy 
Makes us think one great or sma!l. 

To one end we all are toiling, 
Varying only in the mode; 

Making smooth the path before us— 


Lovell brought only ‘‘a hard dollar a week,” 


this way. 


‘The seaman’s bark, whose bellied sail 
The storm has drenched and wind has filled, 


To reach its destined port might fail 


If storm and wind were stilled. 


And thus our barks may quicker find, 


Though long of waves the sport, 


Though dashed ahead by storm and wind, 


A final peaceful port. - 


The smouldering coals that underneath 
Some cumbrous pile have calmly lain 
Might fire ihe world if fanned by breath 


Of passing hurricane. 


And, brother, now perhaps thou hast 
Deep buried ’neath plebeian name, 
A fire, which, touched by sorrow’s blast, 


May kindle into flame. 


The rust that creeps o’er warrior’s blade, 
When peace can sleep without alarms, 
Is seen no more when shout is made, 


To arms! the foe! to arms!’ 


polished and complete, without other effort than 
that of delighting in their music. 
the earliest poetry of the world was born in 
David Barker wrote as the first poets 
wrote—because he could not help it; and, while 
neither you nor I have any sympathy with talent 
which is above labor, it is pleasant to enjoy 
what Heaven sends of its own shaping, without 
any marke of earthly fingers. 
will hardly bear lifting for comparison. 
are of that delicate sort which affects us, we 
can scarcely tell why, and which we only re- 
peat as the words of some deep experience. 
c@nfess to liking these very much. Though not 
to modern taste, they have a fine old charm, like 
the hymns of Cowper :— 


Perhaps all 


These poems 
They 


I 


I don’t know whether you will see anything in 
this or not; but to me they have a delicate, 
moving, satisfying sound, like the low note of 
an organ prelude, which enter into our moods, 
elevating without disturbing them. Knowing 
how the writer’s life was one struggle with ill- 
health, there is something deeply pathetic in 
this plaint of a man whose strength was fail- 
ing :— 
AT THE FRONT. 
*Tis the usage of years in all wars of the tent, 
With the cannon and grape, with the sword 
and the gun, 
That the wounded and weak to the rear shall be 
sent— 
Shall be sent by platoons or be sent one by one; 
While the front is made up of the brave and the 
strong, 
‘Though the battle be short or the battle be long. 
But the War I am in—this war with disease— 
With a fear and a tremor the enemy sees. 
To this custom of ages they pay no regard, 
And I say to my race and to God it is hard; 
It is hard that they send us pale, weak ones 


ahead 
Through the fight and the march that leads 
down to the dead.’ 
His wit will never be forgotten since he left such 
an epigram as this :— 
‘ Poeta, nascttur, non fit,’ 
Was true, perhaps, when it was said; 
But times since then have changed a bit, 
For nowadays, ’tis plain to see, 
To save the nurse and doctor's fee, 
Most poets are not born, but made. 
The rustic pictures in the book are drawn close 
to the life, with that sense of interest in literal 
actual scenes which, let me tell you, is a very 
rare trait in an author, indeed, and the only 
thing that insures vigor and variety. It is this 
fearless, discriminating handling of things coarse 
and common, combined with a sensibility keen 
as that of David Barker, which makes the vast 
difference between Thomas Hardy's inimitable 
novels and the ruck of writers in ourday. The 
comic old sinner, Shubael Grant, has his points 
told off with a relishing humor that ‘strikes in,’ 
like Paddy's laugh :— 
‘Grant was an awful Democrat. 
To prove his hate of Whigs, ’tis said, 
He voted for old Jackson once 
Long after that old saint was dead. 
He was a rigid Baptist, too. 
One day he cursed old Elder Pease, 
The leader of the bolting crew, 
For preaching ’gainst divine decrees. 
Grant was an office-seeker some; 
He spared no pains and spared no plan. 
One year he paid a pint of rum 
To be elected tythingman. 
He stood against Elkanah Brown, 
And, though the office didn’t pay, 
He swore he’d stop their strolling round 
Upon the holy Sabbath-day. 
And then he struck for power and place. 
Ah! how his cousins rent the air 


For showing all the strength and fearlessness 
A mother can bestow upon her own, 

To guard from foul disgrace. Yet not the less 
Methinks e’en in this time and temperate zone 
Would every mother shield her sons from stress 
Of evil, till soul and body’s strength were gone. 


— Independent. 


REALIZATION OF INVISIBLE Power.—There 
comes aterrible moment to many souls, when 
the great movements of the world, the larger 
destinies of mankind, which have lain aloof in 
newspapers and other neglected reading, enter 
like an earthquake into their lives—when the 
slow urgency of growing generations turns into 
the tread of an invading army or the dire clash 
of civil war, and gray fathers know nothing to 
seek for but the corpses of their blooming sons, 
and girls forget all vanity to make lint and ban- 
dages which may serve for the shattered limbs 
of their betrothed husbands. Then it is as if 
the Invisible Power that has been the object of 
lip-worship and lip-resignation became visible, 
according to the imagery of the Hebrew poet, 
making the flames his chariot and riding on the 
wings of the wind, till the mountains smoke and 
the plains shudder, under the rolling, fiery vis- 
itation. Often the goodcause seems to lie pros- 
trate under the thunder of unrelenting force; 
the martyrs live reviled, they die, and no angel 
is seen holding forth the crown and the palm- 
branch. Then it is that the submission of the 
soul to the Highest is tested, and even in the 
eyes of frivolity life looks out trom the scene 
of human struggle with the awful face of duty, 
and a religion shows itself which is something 
else than a private consolation.—George Eli- 
ot, in **Daniel Deronda.” — 


Ir1so Butts.—The only reason why confu- 
sion of ideas is more common among Irishmen 
is because their ideas flow faster than they can 
find words in which to clothe them. Thus a 
Gu 1 Man cannot perpetrate a bull for one reason, 
or a witty man for another. It is only a mind 
on the midway stage, too witty not to want 
ideas, but not witty enough to find the suitable 
mode of clothing them in set forms of speech, 
which falls into blunders of this kind. There 
is another reason why that monster of speech, 
the bos bifrons, is more common in Ireland 
than elsewhere. The Irishman is presumably 
not at home in the English idiom—he is some- 
what like a foreigner, translating aa he goes 
along. A Frenchman who translated the phrase 
in Colley Cibber’s play, ‘‘Love’s Last Shift,” 
la derniere chemise de l'amour, was guilty of an 
unconscious bull. So when a Frenchman, din- 
ing in London, in company with the author of 
the Rambler, drank Dr. Johnson’s health in 
these words, ‘‘A votre sante, M. Vagabond,” we 
have a ludicrous blunder, which is not only a 
bull because it is the natural mistake of an in- 
telligent man unfamiliar with the English idiom. 
Many so-called Irish bulls are nothing but mis- 
takes of this kind. The Irish haymaker, who 
addressed the Court in his defence, ‘‘My lord, I 
am a poor widow,” threw judge and jury into 
convulsions, whereas it was no mistake of 
thought, but only an expression. He was not 
aware that the right term to use was a widower, 
not a widow. It is to be feared that we try the 
gravity of foreigners when a flood of Cook’s 
excursionists pour over the continent, breaking 
the head of Priscian on every language in Eu- 
rope.—Letsure Hour. 


Wit, Humor anp PLessantry.—A gentle- 
man while making a speech inadvertently step- 
ping forward, fell off the platform. In response 
to the peals of laughter that greeted his unlucky 
fall le claimed that any speaker had a right to 
come down to the level of his audience. 

When you hear from your neighbor’s kitchen 
the measured cadence of a falling slipper, ac- 
companied by the plaintive ululations of an ag- 
onized youth, and see in the front-yard a hand- 
some spow statue surmounted by a new silk- 
hat, it is easy enough to put one and the other 
together. 

‘‘Isn’t God a good man, Nellie, to give us 
such a splendid moon?” exclaimed a little boy 
to his sister, a little older than himself, as they 
stood gazing at the lunar orb from the household 
doorstep. ‘*O Freddy!” replied the sister, in a 
tone of rebuke, ‘for pity’s sake don’t call God 
aman! I am sure if there ever was a genile- 
man God is one!” 

**My wife tells the truth three times a day,” 
remarked a jocose old fellow, at the same time 
casting avery mischievous glance at her. ‘‘Be- 
fore rising in the morning she says, ‘Oh, dear! 
I must get up, but Idon’t want to.’ After break- 
fast she adds, ‘Well, I suppose I must go to 
work, but I don’t want to;’ and she goes to bed 


Breaking stones upon the road! 
All our boasted men of science, 
Learned and wise as they may be, 
Are upon the road to knowledge, 
Only breaking stones like me. 
Are not men whose earnest preaching 
Eases life of half its load— 
Making plain the way to heaven— 
Breaking stones upon the road? 
Skilled inventors, great explorers, 
All our merchants—are not they 
For the brotherhood of nations 
Breaking stones upon the way? 
No; men do not greatly differ, 
High or low as they may be; 
All are, on life’s various pathways, 
Only breaking stones like me.” 
This was all the old man uttered, 
And, as I'd no more to say, 
For the lesson he had taught me 
Thanking him I went away. 
Often since as I have pondered 
O’er the old man’s quaint conceit, 
I have thought how very many 
Of the busy throng we meet, 
All their time and all their labor 
On ambition’s schemes bestowed, 
After all, like him are only 
Breaking stones upon the road! 





Huxrey on America.—Let me say that I 
have often been struck in England with the 
charm which Americans seem to feel in visiting 
those ancient cities of ours or climbing the bat- 
tlements of crumbling castles, the names of 
which are inseparately associated with the great 
epochs of our noble literature, or with the va- 
rious steps of that blood-stained progress by 
which the savage Briton or the wild pirate of 
the North Sea has become converted into cham- 
pions of order, chief means of the progress of 
civilization. It is impossible to be otherwise— 
as an Englishman—than in entire sympathy with 
a feeling of this kind; but if retrospect has its 
charm I think it is no less true that there is a 
joy in anticipation; and to an Englishman who 


travelling for hundreds of miles through what 
I can only call strings of great cities ; who even 
in the roughest way compares the extent of 
your territory with that which he has left, and 
looks at your marvellous resources in every- 


mankind, there is something sublime in the 
vista of the future. I don’t say this with the 
least intention of flattering that particular vul- 
gar sentiment which is commonly called national 
pride. Onthe contrary, I don’t know that I have 
any particular request for bigness as such, or for 
wealth as such, and most assuredly bigness is 
not the same thing as greatness, and territory 
does not constitute a nation. What I referred 
to just now as the issue which has suggested it- 
self to me, fraught, as I will say it again, with a 
certain sublimity, a terror as of overhanging 
fate, is the question: AVhat are you going to do 
with all these things? ‘To what purpose will 
you put this great store of material wealth and 
this vast amount of human intelligence and ca- 
pacity which is among you to deal with? The 
question is one which, it seems to me, no man 
bas a chance of answering with the remotest 
probability at the present. You are undertak- 
ing the greatest political experiment that has 
ever been performed by any people whatever. 


40,000,000 of people. At your next centenary 
rational and probable expectation may look to 
see you 200,000,000, and you have before you 
the problem whether 200,000,000 of English- 
speaking, strong-willed people will be able to 
hold together under the form of republican in- 
stitutions and under the real despotism of uni- 
versal suffrage; whether state rights will hold 
their own against the necessary centralization 
of a great nation, if it is to act as a whole, or 
whether centralization wil. gain the day without 
breaking down republican institutions. 

The territory you cover is as large as Europe, 
as diverse in climate as England and Spain, as 
France and Russia, and you have to see whether 
with the diversity of interests, mercantile and 
other, which arise under these circumstances, 
national ties will be stronger than the tendency 
to separation; and, as you grow, more people 
and the presence of population makes itself 
manifest, the specter of pauperism will stalk 
among you, and you will be very unlike Europe 
if communism and socialism do not claim to be 
heard. I cannot imagine that anybody should 
envy you this great destiny—for a great destiny 
it is to solve these problems some way or other. 
Great will be your honor, great will be your 


first lands upon your shores; who finds himself 


thing that tends to the welfare and richness of 


You are at this present centenary a nation of 


reputation. 
‘Song for the Boys,’ 


overdose of fancy. 


The time he run with Uncle Mace, 


And beat him, for highway surveyor! 


This second office paid him best. 


He worked the taxes in his biils 
Upon a fell-piece that he cleared— 


You know that ‘‘cut-down”’ little west 


And little east of Henry Hill's. 
Sometimes I fear that nowadays 


Our men of place have found the tracks 


Into the cut-down where old Grant 


Worked out his neighbors’ highw&y tax.’ 


‘Who, knocked about, have had to lie 


Spoon-fashion to the world,’ 


piece of sentimentalism it can bolt! 
are delightful and darling enough, and I know 
what it is to love my child, as he says, patheti- 
cally, ‘too much for comfort,’ without needing 
any such fables as their ‘sliding down on a fall- 
ing star,’ ‘getting out of Heaven,’ or ‘blossom- 
ing as buds of immortality.’ 
stories of their being found in hollow logs and 
under the mushrooms are preferable to such an 
I prefer to think that Mr. 


The man who can keep this gait of fun and 
satire is not one whose name American readers 
can allow to be forgotten. 
kept himself so quiet in his little Maine village 
when his verses-were familiar from Minnesota 
to Texas? The reason must be that they fitted 
people’s feelings so exactly they forgot to ask 
who wrote them. The poems he is best known 
by are not those which will make his lasting 
The ‘Beveled Grindstone’ and the 


How could he have 


will be read long after ‘The Empty Sleeve’ and 
‘The Under Dog in the Fight’ are forgotten. 
The much-admired poem, ‘My Child’s Origin,’ 
which Governor Andrew and a thousand good- 
hearted people such as he found so exquisite, I 
am frank to confess has but one reading to me— 
that of supreme ridiculousness. When the pub- 
lic which scoffs at imagination makes up its 
mind to indulge in sweets, what a very large 


Children 


The old nurses’ 


Barker’s poetical reputation suffers, as any poet’s 
would, if the hasty rhymes of his youth and in- 
complete attempts of his after-age were spread 
before his readers along with his better work. 
I could name one or two living poets whose 
credit, their friends think, would have been 
better served if they had been more chary of 
their favors. A man can always afford to keep 
back his second-best. If ‘My Courtship’ could 
be published with a selection of his shorter}, 


saying, ‘There! I have been passing all day, 
and haven’t done anything.’ ” 

A little boy of four years, the pet of a Chris- 
tian household in New York, having heard a 
great deal about the meetings at the Hippo- 
drome, begged to be taken there by his nurse. 
His request was complied with, and after enter- 
ing the great building he waited in a bewildered, 
impatient mood for the. exhibition to begin. 
‘‘Where are they?” he asked, eagerly, as the 
crowd came flocking in. ‘*Who, my dear?” 
asked the nurse. ‘*Why, Moody and Sankey,” 
replied the boy. ‘*There they are,” said the 
nurse, pointing to the platform. With a look 
of disappointment and disgust the little fellow 
exclaimed, ‘‘I don’t see their tails!” That little 
boy’s idea of a revival and a menagerie were 
evidently a little mixeg. 


Grieanincs.—Books are sweet unreproaching 
companions to the miserable, and if they cannot 
bring us to enjoy life they will at least teach us 
to endure it. 

Dr. Clarke, the commentator, said: ‘‘Strong 
drink is not only the devil’s way into a man, 
but also man’s way to the devil.” 

The heart softened by the fire of affliction is 
like the i:on when heated in the furnace, capable 
of receiving impressions and being fashioned at 
will. 

Remember the power of indirect influences— 
those which distill from a life, not from a sudden 
brilliant effort. The former never fail; the lat- 
ter often. 

Genuine neighborly love knows no distinc- 
tion of persons. It is like the sun, which does 
not ask on what it shall shine, or what it shall 
warm; but shines and warms by the very laws 
of its own being. 

Without the thread of personality no clew is 
found to conduct a man beyond into a certain 
future of continuance. Personality is a key to 
the human existence; it unlocks every ward of 
immortality.— Alcott. 


To him who relies upon immortality, fidelity na 


position, if you solve them righteously and hon- 
estly; great your shame and your misery if you 
fail. But let me express my most strong con- 
viction that the key to success, the essential 
condition to success, is one, and one only: that 
it rests entirely upon the intellectual clearness 
and upon the moral worth of the individual 
citizen. 

Education cannot give intellectual clearness ; 
it cannot give moral worth; but it may cherish 
them and bring them to the front; and in that 
sense the university may be, and ought to be, 
the fortress of the higher life of the nation. It 
is my most earnest wish and hope that the uni- 
versity, the career of which begins to-day, may 
fulfill this high mission to its fullest extent; 
that its outgrowths may become centers of in- 
tellizence, foci of intellectual iife in the United 
States; and on the next centenary of your re- 
public let me hope that you will attain such a 
position that the students of all nations will 
flock here as in former days they flocked to Ox- 
ford, to Paris, and to Bologna. Permit me to 
fancy that among the English part of that pop- 
ulation there may linger a dim tradition at that 
time that at the commencement of your work 
an Englishman was permitted to address you as 
he has done to-day, to look upon your hopes as 
his hopes, and to consider your success as his 
joy.—Address at Baltimore. : 


Wipvow-Settinc 1x Oxp Times. —- The 
thoughts of the people of Wareham (Mass. ), one 
hundred years ago, were occupied mainly by 
the war and the widows. The war they did not 
bring on; the widows were an inheritance. The 
people were ready to adopt the sentiments of the 
town of Boston about the war, and to tax them- 
selves in men and money to carry it through. 
The widows of Wareham were not war-widows. 
They were a domestic product that had to be 
annually marketed. Although the most trouble- 
some of them first called upon the town treas- 
ury when the war began, and dropped out of 
sight when peace came, the Widow Lovell was 
ot the first or the last of her kind. 


per week, when Jeremiah Bump 
He gave her up in September, and 
In 1781 the widow market fell. Mistress 
while Jane George was taken at $16 a year, and 
the Widow Chubbuck at $28. In 1782 the town 
voted to buy the Widow Lovell “‘a shirt.” She 
was then ‘‘set up,” as usual; and, after various 
sales, her death is at last discovered in these 
words of the town-record of September, 1784: 
“Voted for a winding-sheet and shift for the 
Widow Lovell, eight shillings.” 

But Jane George lived on, and outlived all 
who had been her contemporaries. Through 
nearly two generations the standing inquiry 
among the farmers was, “Who's going to buy 
George?” It passed into a saying: and thus 


1806 she was sold for $58.25. 
one of the town’s poor in 1759, and was set up 
at vendue for the last time in 1808. 1 
The town was pleased with the business, and 
persistently voted ‘not to build a poor-house” 
on every occasion when it was proposed. The 
widows gradually increased in number, and they 
were sold to the lowest bidder, every year, with- 
out any expression of sentiment. Thus, in De- 
cember, 1808, it was ‘‘voted to vendue the widow 
of the late Jonathan Perrey and child, and also 
two more of the youngest children, and also one 
cow and one heiter.” Inthis way children were 
sometimes rated with cattle, and separated from 
their mothers. 
In 1823 it was ‘‘voted to put up the poor in 
lump or together, and if they will not go five 
dollars lower, altogether, why then they are to 
go separately.” But this plan did not succeed, 
and the sale of widows, in 1824, is thus record- 
ed: ‘‘April 5th, 1824.—The poor of the town 
was then set up to be kept one year, and their 
clothing to be kept in repair or to be returned 
as they now are.” Sales: Mary Nye, $38; Ada 
Bumpus, $18.50; Salome Bumpus, $17; Mary 
Bumpus, $42.75; Lydia Bumpus, $24.50; W’d 
Long, $29.50; Lois (“thubbuck, $37; Merina 
Hathaway, $38.50; Mary Barrows, $43. 
This method of disposing of the town’s poor 
may have been a goud one under the circum- 
stances of the’times. But it was accompanied 
by some acts which must be considered as scan- 
dalous to any community that favored them, and 
which tended to destroy all family affection. 
For example, in 1798, Rowland Sturtevant was 
paid by the town “‘for keeping his brother!” In 
1806 William Perce was paid by the town $50 
“for keeping his mother,” and $8.08 ‘for sup- 
plying his father;” and the town also voted to 
give to this man $260, for which he ‘promised 
to support his mother during his natural life!” 
Even as late as 1822 the town voted to give to 
one Savery $25 a year to pay him for support- 
ing his own sister and his own mother! 
Such things show that some of the blood of 
those days was a good deal thinner than water. 
—New York Evening Post. 


Tue Istes or Suoats, Porrsmoutna, Krr- 
TERY, ETC.—I have seer the Isles of Shoals for 
the first time, and, in spite of all I have read 
and heard about-them, they were very unlike 
what I had expected, and much more charming. 
The idea of a group of small, rocky islets, 
without trees, is associated with the thought of 
desolation and grimness; but the Shoals are 
very cheerful places, with their rocks half-hid- 
den by a growth of bayberry, huckleberry, and 
other low bushes, vines and wild-flowers. At 
this season the green is vivid, without a tinge 
of blue in ic; autumn has begun to scatter red 
leaves here-and-there, plumes of golden-rod 
were everywhere, and the pips of the wild-roses 
are so large and red that they fleck the rocks 
with rich color. So, with bright sunshine, blue 
sky, and the ever-changing ocean, there are life 
andbrilliancy enough. The two great hotels, 
one on Appledore, one on Star Island, have 
thousands of guests in the course of the sum- 
mer; the immense piazzas afford admirable 
promenades; the innumerable paths among and 
over the rocks are attractive to walkers; good 
floors, with seats and awnings, are put in the 
best places for views or shelter; and a whole 
fleet of row and sail-boats are ready for those 
who want them. Just in front of the Apple- 
dore House is a place made especially for chil- 
dren and women; there is a small, sandy cove, 
with rocky sides and a narrow entrance, which 
the high tide fills, but the ebb used” to leave 
bare. The Leighton Brothers, who own the 
island, have put gates across the entrance, and 
so keep the little cove always full. They have 
placed a fountain in it, have made a little pier, 
where half-a-dozen dorys are moored, and, al- 
together, it is a lovely Liliputian harbor, where 
children may safely bathe, swim, row, and be 
happy. 


doctor’s bills. In June, 1780, the price of the 
Widow Lovell had risen to nine Ae Be eigh- 
teen shillings 
tried her. 
Seth Witherell bid her off at $47 per week! 
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ago I was seized with a severe attack of Rheumatism 
in my right hip, to which I was subject. 
various liniments and rheumatic cures, but without 
the least benefit, when my son, a druggist, suggested 


one of your COLLINS’ VOLTAIC PLASTERS. 
fect was almost magical, for,(o my grateful surprise, 
I was almost immediately well again, and was able 
to work upon my farm as usual, whereas, before the 
application of tne Plaster, I could do nothing, and 
: x every step i 
“By George!” became the town expletive. In home’ from _ first attack, the disease returned, but I 

She began to be - lappy to say the second Plaster proved as effica- 


es me to add that one Plaster has cured her of a very 


of remedies that can compare with the CoLLINs’ 
VOLTAIC PLASTER for Rheumatism and Lame Back, 
and cheerfully recommend them to the suffering. 


ORLAND, ME., Jur e 6, 1876. 


past I have used the VoLTaic PLASTERS in m 
tice, and have never known them to fail in affording 
speedy relief in those cases for which they are rec- 
ommended. They are not a quack nostrum, but a 
remedial agent of great value. 


ly wrapped, on receipt of price, 25 cents for one, $1.25 
for six, or $2.25 for twelve, by WEEKS & POTTER, 





LAME BACK 


—AND— 


RHEUMATISM 


CURED BY 
= 


COLLINS ptasrens. 


Messrs. Weeks § Potter :—Gentlemen:—One year 











I tried the 


the et- 


ave me pain. A few weeks since, one 


ious as the first, and I am now well. My wife wish- 


ame back. We think there is nothiug in the world 


Yours very respectfully, 

L ROBERT COTTON. 
NOT A UACK NOSTRUM. 
Gentlemen :-—I hereby certify that for several years 
prac- 


Very truly yours, 
W.C. COLLINS, M. D. 
BUCKSPORT, ME., May 27, 1874. 





Sold everywhere at25 cents. Sent by mail, careful- 


Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 4t 


REM OVAL 1 
JOHN CURTIS, 


(For the past thirty-seven years located at 6 and 8 
North street) has removed to 


6 UNION STREET, 


BETWEEN ELM and FRIEND, where, with improved 
facilities, he will continue the manufacture of 


MEN’S, YOUTHS’ AND BOYS’ 
CLOTHING. 


In the CUSTOM DEPARTMENT the services of an 
experienced cutter have been secured, who will give 
PERFECT SATISFACTION to customers. 

Endeavoring, as in the past, by FAIR PRICES and 
CORRECT REPRESENTATION, to meet the require- 
ments of all, he :espectfully solicits the patronage of 
his old friends. 


sepl6 





JOHN CURTIS, 
6 UNION, between Elm and Friend Street, 
sep9 BOSTON. : tf 
ag ART-STORE. 
L, 4, ELLIOT & COMPANY, 
Importers and Dealers in 


Exgravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 

At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 


594 Washington Street, Boston. 
july8 Next Door North of Globe Theater. tr 


- HEADQUARTERS 


Political Campaign 


UNIFORMS 


—AND— 


TORCHES 


New an.. novel designs in Torches and Uniforms. 
Parties ordering early will receive extra attention. 
Cc. & G. HOLLIS, 
11 Custom House Street. 
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FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 


The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 
is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 
The quality is not only fully sustained, but improre- 
ments are constantly being made, so that they con- 





There are no houses on Appledore excepting 

the two which belong to the hotel; but the 
ruins of stone-walls on all parts of the island 
are records of the time, more than two cen- 
turies ago, when the island had a population of 
two hundred or more. Star Island still has a 
few inhabitants, a very old little stone-church, 
and perhaps traces of the old fortifications, 
made when the island was a prosperous fishing 
place, and had considerable trade with Spain. 
Between Star and Appledore, very near to both, 
is Smutty Nose, with a few poor houses, and the 
tradition of the awful murder there three years 
ago. That is the most dreary point in the 
view; the brightest is White Island, with its 
white rocks, its tall white lighthuuse, and its 
cluster of white buildings belonging to the 
lighthouse. Nothing can be more lovely than 
the dazzlizg lights and softening shadows that 
run over the waves and the islands, or linger 
and deepen at the bidding of capricious winds 
and flying clouds on a gusty September day. 
There is no hot weather on these islands; only 
one day during this raging summer has the 
mercury gone up there to 85 degrees; there is 
no dust, and I never heard of any pest of in- 
sects there—there is no foliage for them to hide 
in, and no land-breeze to blow them down to 
the shore. The islands are like big ships firmly 
anchored. The largest has only three hundred 
and fifty acres. It is easy to believe that life 
there gives to invalids all the benefits and none 
of the discomforts of a sea-voyage. 
‘The sail of ten miles from the Shoals to 
Portsmouth is delightful, and sometimes pretty 
rough. Rye Beach and the Boar’s Head are 
in sight, and all the variations of that coast to 
the mouth of the Piscataquis river, where are 
lighthouses, forts, islands, rocks, and a remark- 
able variety of scenery along the Kittery shores, 
past the quarantine hospital and the navy yard, 
to the comfortable old town of Portsmouth. 
Here it is worth while to stay for a day and look 
at the old houses, in which this region is uncom- 
monly rich. Those in the town have been well 
kept up, are occupied by private families, and 
thus carving and pictures cannot be seen by 
strangers except through some special favor or 
good luck. 

But the old Wentworth Mansion at Newcas- 
tle, two miles from Portsmouth, is the place 
that Mr. Longfellow has made famous by his 
poem, and Mr. Aldrich by his picturesque de- 
scription in one of the Harper Magazines. 
It is a large, ugly, rambling house, far from 
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tinue to be, as ever, 
THE STANDARD. 
Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sale at our warehouses, 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
sep2 FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 


PARLOR BEDS. | 


FU URE. 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 

Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 


Factory at East Cambridge. tt sepl 
BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDGN AND PARIS 


and the other Principal Cities of Europe 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 

SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tfsep2 . 


‘Permanent Carbon Photographs ! 


Vo more Spotting or Fading. 

After many years of careful experiment we are 

now prepared to give our customers 

The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Art in 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 


including the beautiful **-PORCELAIN” so desirable 
tor children. 


Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 
by this process. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


octl 25 WINTER STREET. BOSTON. 


SOUTHER & HOOPER'S 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


Nos.7 & 8 Holmes’ Block, 
HAYMARKEKET SQUARE. 


AMOS BECKFORD, Jr., JOSHUA MAXWELL, 
SALESMEN. 


10 per cent. less than any 
house in Boston. 


CALL AND EXAMINE! 
augd tf 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS) BUILDING, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Tabl 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsoms 
etyle. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. july29 


CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
AGENTS FOR 

Boston Pure White Lead, and 
Hurd’s Genuine English Lead. 


85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., Boston. 
octl 3m 





CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 

BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 

739 and 741 Washington Street, corner of Dix 

Place. sep2 


GAS FIXTURES. | 
S.A. STETSON & CO. 


173 Tremont street. tf 
SPIRITS AND WINES. 
Pure French Brandy, 
Finest Old Cherry Brandy, 
Superior Oporto Port, 
Old Madeira and Sherry Wine, 
Blackberry Wine, 


sep9 


Blackberry Brandy, 


Elderberry Wine, 
California Wines, 
Claret, Sauternes, 
Hocks, Champagnes, 


WINES AND SPIRITS of every variety, foreign 
and domestic, for sale for family use and medicinal 


purposes, by 


I. D. RICHARDS & SONS, 


87 & SO State Street. 


augd tf 


Smuggler Cigars. 





Onur new brand which we offer to the public in full 


neighbors, close to the sea, and with wide, Open | faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 


views. It is black, and sadly out of repair, | q 


to the dead is easy; because death cannot extin- 
guish hope, and the soul of the mourner is al- 
ready in the world to come. 
There is a kind of physiognomy ia the titles 
of books, no less than in the faces of men, by 
which a skillful observer will know what to ex- 
pect from one as the other. 
The charms of nature, the majesty of man, 


Before her was Jane Bump; and the select- 
men of 1747, being sorely perplexed ‘‘to do 
Sumthing for the Suport of Geen Bump,” as the 
town-clerk, Bishup, records it, paid to Philip 
Bump £12 for keeping her a year. Then, in 
1754, there appeared ‘‘the Widow Reliance 
Bumpus,” who placed her whole reliance upon 
the town treasury. Bishup says that when 





our American poets. 








He left the gate of Heaven ajar, 


When through a little angel crept 
And came down with a falling star. 


One summer, as the blessed beams 


Of morn approached, my blushing bride 


And found that angel by her side. 


God grant but this—I ask no more— 


Awakened from some pleasing dreams 


That when he leaves this world of sin 


He'll wing his way for that blest shore, 


And find the door of Heaven again.” 


L Z i ho knows nothing of the 
f site methods to achieve rle | i Coming from one w f 
of opposite methods to achieve a single purpose | preciate and make commonplace the real poetry | man except as his work shows upon the printed | yiours insight.— Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


poems the work would give Lavid Barker a 
place as one of the brightest, if the briefest, of 
I never knew before how 
much a man’s reputation owed to judicious ed- 
iting. Still, this does not lessen the beauty of 
his real poems, which will be read and loved 
wherever an ear of tune and heart of taste is 
found to recognize them.” 
The poem referred to, ‘‘My Child’s Origin,” 
hich has been admired by so many, originally |_ ee 
appeared in the New York Evening Post :— Goldens 


“One night, as old St. Peter slept, 


| 
| 
| 


| page, and who could not be expected to sympa- | 


. For life’s bitter emptings has tainted those | their pavilions remain. ; : 
the opportunity of doing something to give to one 
sweet singer the guerdon he so richly deserved, 


I cannot avoid adding to this sketch of a man | though his voiceis stilled forever.— Jndependent. 


Oh, what if the snows are white and cold, 


Oh, what if the roses blush no more, 
And the frost has killed the clover! 
Let us turn to the winter a smiling face, 
And welcome the pale new-comer— 
Isn’t love as deep, isn't life as sweet, 


| out knowing how well he had written or what | 





~ MISCELLANY. 


And the summer’s bloom is over! 


As it was in the by-gone summer? 


: - | There is in his ‘‘ Early Recollections,” ad-|thize with many of his enthusiasms, this is 
ly as can be there runs the finest vein of senti | dressed to his brother, Lewis Barker, now a! praise indeed. It shows that, rough a8 was | and of becoming prayerful in spirit, because the 
| prominent lawyer of Bangor, mingled drollery | much of his work, and marred by impatience 
that scorned polish and finisn, there is in it all | j. above the wonted form. 
the very essence of poetry, which can be beau-/| the Great Spirit the tongue feels the need of a 
| finer language than it has learned, and men be- 


| 





as to forms, because the forms are inadequate, 


| spirit in its longings and repentances and hopes 


C. Hagen. )— 


hidden from the eye of the poor, but from the 
e,e of the vain, the corrupted and self-seeking, 
be he poor or rich.—Carlyle. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade; 
A breath can make them as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


Those relations which describe the tricks and 


cion in life, retard our success. The-traveller 
that distrusts every person he meets, and turns 
back upon the appearance of every man that 
looks like a robber, seldom arrives in time at 


he infinite loveliness of truth and virtue, are not tthe votable inhsbitante” had convened “‘in his 


ye offer that he would keep ye We. Reliance 
Bumpus one year Kuving for six pounds thir- 
teen shillings and foure pence Lawfull money, 
a 
m 
a 


a 
vote Past for the Affarmative.” 


vices only of mankind, by increasing our suspi- h 


George, for keepi 
paid to Salathiel Bumpus 16 shillings. 
Dp 


majesty’s name,” September 24, 1754, ‘John 
Bumpus ye 3d came into ye meeting and Maid 








istory. In 1759 they were joined by Jane i 


ot be inferred that all the inhabitants of the |i 


town were either Bumps or Bumpuses, although | that s 








his journey’s end. 

A spotless life may go far to incapacitate a 
man from saving souls. The common expres- 
sion, ‘‘He’s too good for us,” contains, like 
many another vulgarism, pure gold. We are 
not Christs. We do not understand the evil 





it must be noted thata Mr. Bump or a Mr. 

Bumpus was always on hand to bid off a widow | t 
at the expense of the town. 
‘‘money in it.” : 
widows had become uniform at three pounds | Of the Sparh 2 a 
ach. The keeping of them probably became| parlor is wainscotted in panels to the ceiling. 


Perhaps there was 





which we have never committed. We are not 
the worlds saviors, only its helpers; aad tve 


have all the helper’s dullness, none of the Sa- ; 


There is such a thing as becoming prayerless 


In the presence of 





BREAKING STONES UPON THE Roap.—(By J. 








Near a path where stood embowered 
Many a sumptuous abod., 

Sat an old man with a hammer 
Breaking stones upon the road. 

Curiously I oft had noted 
How absorbed he seemed to be, 

Heeding not life’s busy pageant 
Passing round him constantly. 

«¢ Yours must be an irksome business, 

Void of interest, poorly paid— 

Breaking stones from morn to even” __ 
Once inquiringly I said. 





said Widow Lovel was 
vens for to keep one year for the sum of nine | before. 
pounds six shillings; 
year in he to have in that proportion.” 
Widow Lovell’s disposition was very migratory. 
Although sold and bought for a vear’s service, | 
the buyer seems to have considered her as a/ © 
poor bargain, literally, for in a few month Josh- | Kit 
ua Briggs had her in his house, and also had a| It is p 
bill of fourteen pounds against the town for | United 
keeping and clothing her. 
pensive property to the town. 
been hawked from pillar to post, 
ing at every call for a bid, she was, 
anua } 
re her aad struck off to Isaac Savery at are two railroad cr 


In December, | genious death-trap, 
i have firm nerves or the town would be depopu- 


lated by accidents on the bridge.—Mrs. D. A. 
Goddard, to Worcester Spy. 


forty-eight shillings per week.” 
she was struck off by vendue to Phineas Savery | b 
at five pounds fourteen shillings per week, the 
town to provide her with clothing and pay her 


774, ‘‘not to build a poor-house.” A new plan! 


tor disposing of the widows was then adopted. © J 
The town started a pauper traffic by selling the | = chimney a window ; 

ally ‘tat vendue,” and it continued | t i 
i, kastanes tine many years. | with large-cupboards, making a beautiful un- 
In January, 1776, the Widow Love!i was add- | broken curve f 
ed to the annual list, and at a vendue ‘the; side, to the deep window-seats. 
struck off to Josiah Ste- | generous, hospitable and elegant an arrangement | — 


and If she did not live the | ci 
The | 


She became an ex- | th 


1779, ‘‘vendued to see w 


. 


portrait gof Mrs. John Hancock, by Copley. 
The lady wore the pink-brocade which is stll| THE NEW PATENT LANTERN 
in existence and appears at centennial balls; the Manufaciured by F. MORANDT is the most showy 
picture is animated and pleasing, but a wretched | thing out. Clubs can be fitted out with ” | W. W. MORLAND, M. D., 
specimen of Copley’s painting. Framed on the 
nd ye Muderator Put it to vote to know ye/| Walls are a good many valuable autographs— 
inds of ve town whether they were willing to | Washington's, Hamilton a and others of less 7 

—rather a motiey collection, on the whole. the light of oee thousand candies, 
sepl6 4t 


llow ye sd. Jno. Bumpus ye 3d the money he | note ‘ 1 
sked to keep ye aforesd widow a year and ye| The parlor is a pleasant room, with very old 
A mirrors and candle-sticks, and the remnants of 
Thus the Widows Bumpand Bumpus got into | Sit William Pepperell’s Bible on the table. It 
| s a pleasant place to see, even when the bloom 
ing whom a year the selectmen | Of poetry and art has been stripped off; and 
It must | there is an element of pathos in its worn paint, 
ts run-down look, and the tangle of old lilacs 


| better condition, but not open to strangers. 
In 1770 the market price of the | favor we saw the beautiful hail and great parlor 


| the room runs through the house. [r 
| dle of the side opposite the doors is a large 


| built along the shore, or river-road, that goes 
up-hill and down, in a sort of monotonous Vari- 
ty. Butthe bridge between P.rtsmouth and 


After she had| half the width allotted to carriages, the other 
her value ris- | half to a railroad; the two draw-bridges are | 
on the 11th | very steep and shaky, the cars drag slow 
ho would. their steep sides; and at the end of the br 


lor are shown for a fee of twenty-five cents. In 
the council-chamber is a large fireplace, with 
wood-work carved elaborately with a penknife 
and chisel; in the billiard-room is a queer 
buffet and a dumb spinnet, and there are some 
interesting old pictures on the walls, and some 


good chairs, very old, but not belonging to the | — 


Wentworth family. Among the pictures is a 


le prices. 


, MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos. 9 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 
aug26 ti 


ATTENTION, GAMPAIGN CLUBS! 


UNIFORM CAPE '& TORCH 


for One Dollar and Seventy-five Cents. 


Also the New 
LAMBEAU TORCH, burns sixty seconds, gives 


1 


102 UNION STREET, Boston. 











hields it from the grass-grown road. 

In Kittery, on the opposite side of the river, 
he old houses are quite as fine and in much 
By 


awk house, built in 1742. The 


‘so profitable in money and services received as | There are two large windows at each end, as 


to induce the town to vote, as it did ir. January, 


In the mid- 


himney and a noble fireplace; on each side of 
and the angles made by 
1e projecting chimney and the main wall filled 


om the fireplace, back on each 
I never saw 80 


It suggested every other form of gra- 


ous comfort. é 
Kittery and Kittery Point are pretty villages 








ittery ought to be called the Bridge of Terrors. 
robably the most dangerous one in the 
States, but I never heard of an accident 


ere. It is old, narrow, with weak railings, 











up | 
N 


ossings. It looks like an in- 





| vide yourselves with @ bottle of WHITE’S MAGIC 


and Portsmouth horses must! ERASIVE. It will remove white marks from your 
furniture, and, lightly applied with a sponge, will 
give a fine polish. WEEKS & POTTER, General| CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


gents, Boston. Agents wanted. 





Og iw 
9 
F ENNO SSewrei 


‘he ONLY PLACE in Boston where EVERY 
ARTICLE for BOYS?’ wear can be found. 
Tis for the best. when Boys need “CLOTHES,” 
A handsome * Suit” from head to feet, 

To purchase them at GEORGE FENNO’S, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


~~ CAMPAIGN GOODS. 
Complete Outfits for Clubs. 


Decorations, Illuminations, 
FIRE WORKS. 
: Send for our Campaign Catalogue. 
7 B. T. WELLS, 18 Hawley St., Boston, 











HOUSEKEEPERS. 


ow that House-Cleaning time is approaching, pro- 








seplé 


, JOS. M. GIBBENS, 


sep2 


QUINCY MUTUAL 


FIRE 
pin maha ————|(Cash Fund, Aug 20, 1876, 350,000, 


No. 27 


Local Agencies in every town, 


REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
*— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
tf 


sep2 








INSURANOE. 

THE 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTON. 
(Organized february 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1876........ $14,399,5237.05 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 567,000.00 
LEAVIN G.ccccccccccsce deacvedonpueee $13,832,527.95 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth. 

Amount at risk.......06 cece o+e--$60,575,064.00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to #15,000. 





The Company has reached its present prosperons 


condition by— 


Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 


but the council-chamber, billiard-room and par- pee 2 a a 2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 


JOHN L, STEVENSON & CO,, 


The market price of the securities of which the 


fund is composed is $294,106.62 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. 
capital, as above presented. 


This item is not availed of in the 


For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 


Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of 
agents in any city or town of importance. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
DWIGHT POSTER, 
Counsel, 
W.C. WRIGHT, 
Actuary. 
tf 


Secretary. 


Medical Examiner. 
octl 


ONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO.,, 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO.,, 
OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1552, 1825, 1873. 


Cah Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 





ALBERT BOWKER, Pres.& Manager, 


No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 





Surplus over re-insurance, over $130,000 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873, 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 
STATE STREET. 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
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varied, that to 
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works are now t 
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education. His 
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